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HOW  TO   STUDY. 

A   Book  for   Self   Improvement  in  School    and    Home, 
(Cloth  Bound,  Price  $1.00.) 

This  book  aims  to  give  students  suggestions  and  directions  aa 
to  the  manner  and  method  of  study.  In  the  first  40  pages  it 
gives  general  suggestions  on  developing  an  active,  healthful, 
vigorous  mind  and  points  out  the  evil  effects  of  bad  habits  of 
study  and  of  thought.  Next  it  takes  up  the  common  branches 
separately,  giving  suggestions  on  the  method  of  studying 
each.  The  last  part  is  devoted  to  Character  Building  or  the 
Development  of  the  Man  as  a  work  apart  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  From  the  author's  preface  we  quote  as 
follows : 

"Many  people  acquire  knowledge;  few  get  wisdom.  The 
manner  and  method  of  acquisition  is  of  great  importance. 
The  faculty  of  acquiring  and  committing  is  not  one  of  the 
highest  order;  in  fact  it  is  often  found  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
power  to  originate,  apply  and  utilize,  and  the  wrong  habit  of 
acquiring  knowledge  may  do  more  harm  to  the  student  than 
the  knowledge  itself  benefits. 

)  " '  Habits  of  thought  and  of  life  are  more  than  knowledge, 
and  the  habits  formed  in  early  life  may  render  knowledge  use- 
less and  even  harmful.'  Many  faithful,  hardworking  students 
often  form  plodding  habits  of  thought  that  render  their  work, 
on  the  whole,  more  harmful  than  helpful.  The  advice  so 
often  given  to  pupils  by  speech  makers  in  schools  to  'sit  down 
doggedly  to  the  work,  and  keep  at  it,  and  you'll  surely  suc- 
ceed in  time,'  would  be  all  well  enough  if  the  end  and  aim  Were 
to  commit  tbe  Koran,  Talmud  or  sacred  Vedas.  But  progressive 
educators  believe  more  in  unfolding  the  student's  powers  under 
proper  conditions  than  in  branding  them  with  facts. 

"Acquisition  should  be  more  a  means  than  an  end. 

"  The  ultimate  end  of  study  is  not  to  make  but  to  cause  to 
grow, — clear,  active,  healthful,  vigorous,  powerful  minds:  not 
to  acquire  facts  alone,  but  also  "the  fire  that  dissolves  all 
facts/" 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Reader  pupils,  a  lesson  assigned  them  (as  one  class; 
each  day,  and  a  general  recitation  given  for  its  thorough  dis- 
cussion. 

Special  rates  to  teachers  and  county  superintendents 
desiring  large  quantities  to  supply  pupils. 

W.   M.  WELCH,  PUBLISHER, 

Garden  City  Block,  601  Paxton  Block. 

CHICAGO.  OMAHA. 


New  Opening  Exercises. 

BY  PROF.  C.  H.  GURNEY. 
(Cloth  bound,  Si. 00.) 

How  to  open  school  each  clay  is  a  practical  question  for  wide-awake  teachers. 

Whether  the  Bible  be  used  or  not  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each 
t<  acher,  but  in  any  case  there  ought  to  be  some  form  of  opening  exercises. 

Says  W.  N.  Hailman:  "Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  special  helps  in 
ethical  instruction  is  the  opening  exercise.  Here  the  child  may  learn  to  study 
systematically,  and  to  love  it.  Here  its  whole  being  may  be  attuned  ethically  for 
the  day's  work." 

A  progressive  teacher  rose  in  an  association  recently  and  stated  that  she  had 
completely  broken  up  tardiness  by  the  interest  created  in  opening  exercises. 

Prof.  Gurney  has  prepared  a  book  of  "Opening  Exercises"  that  will  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  It  contains  a  fresh,  interesting,  profitable  and  beautiful 
opening  exercise  for  every  day  in  the  year. 

There  is  really  a  j-rqukaih  of  b'xkucises  for  each  morning,  which  may  be 
varied  or  modified  by  each  teacher  as  occasion  requires. 

We  quote  as  follows  from  the  Author's  preface: 

"Every  Opening  Exercise  should  be  (1)  brief,  (2)  interesting  and  attractive, 
(3)  appropriate  and  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  pupil,  (4)  educative  and  elevat- 
ing— knelt inga  good  lesson. 

"Beginnings  are  regarded  with  much  interest.  The  beginning  of  each  school 
day  should  be  a  matter  of  constant  interest  to  every  teacher.  A  day  well  and 
pleasantly  begun  is  likely  to  be  a  pleasant  and  successful  day,  and  to  have  a  pleas- 
ant and  successful  close.  The  wide-awake  teacher  says:  'what  shall  I  have  for 
my  next  opening  exercise?'    The  routine  teacher  thinks  nothing  of  the  matter. 

"Opening  exercises  carefully  and  judiciously  prepared,  and  wisely  conducted. 
form  an  important  part  of  a  school  day.  As  a  part  of  moral  education  a  good 
opportunity  is  presented : 

"To  create  favorable  impression. 

"To  incite  to  noble  and  generous  action. 

"To  lead  to  admiration  of  pure  character,  and  a  desire  to  attain  the  same. 

"Making  character  study  and,  the  virtues  the  basis  of  work,  no  lack  of  material 
need  be  felt  by  any  energetic  and  ingenious  teacher." 

Cloth  bound,  price  81.00. 

Spccialrates  to  teachers  desiring  a  quantity  for  the  use  of  pupils. 


Teachers'  Memory  Gems. 

(Beautifully  bound  in  imitation  Alligator,  50c.) 

It  alms: 

To  familiarize  pupils  and  teachers  with  the  principal  English  and  American 

authors. 
To  set  forth  the  masterpieces  of  each  author  with  gems  from  each. 
To  supply  beautiful  thought  gems  for  pupils  to  commit  to  memory. 
To  provide  blank  pages  for  gems  selected  by  the  teacher  or  pupils. 
To  show  teachers  the  plan  of  conducting  this  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
PUPILS'  MEMORY  GEMS  arranged  for  carrying  out  the  vaorh  above  indicated. 
PUPILS'  EXAMINATION   PAPER  TABLETS,   VOLUMES,  Etc.,  contain   appropriate 

headings  with  suggestions  for  neatness,  system,  etc. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS  for  Country  Schools. 
MONTHLY  REPORT  CARDS  to  parents,  of  scholarship  and  deportment ;  assorted 

colors.  Si  per  100. 
DIPLOMA  CARDS— size,  5V4x3— certificates  for  punctuality,  good  conduct,  etc., 
etc.,  $2  per  loo. 

SAMPLES  AND  CATALOGUES   SENT  ON  APPLICATION.    PROMPT  ATTENTION  TO 
MAIL  ORDERS  FROM  TEACHERS. 
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PREFACE. 


There  are  many  good  books  on  the  subject  of  teaching,  but 
they  do  not  get  into  the  hands  of  rural  school-teachers  very 
generally — first,  because  of  the  expense,  second,  because  the 
larger  works  seem  too  elaborate.  The  aim  throughout  the 
following  pages  has  been  to  put  what  I  had  to  say  in  the  fewest 
words  possible. 

I  have  written  this  little  book  in  a  hope  that  it  may  do 
some  good,  if  in  no  other  way  than  by  leading  teachers  to 
study  icorks  of  merit  on  methods  of  teaching. 

W.  M.  Welch. 
Maquoketa,  Iowa,  April  24,  1884. 

Note!— The  lirst  edition  of  this  little  book  was  published  especially  for  tin' 
teachers  under  my  supervision.  To  my  surprise  ami  gratification  it  bas  nael  with 
an  excellent  reception  in  other  counties,  and  the  demand  has  been  such  as  to  call 
forth  the  second  edition,  which  is  here  offered,  with  revisions  and  additions. 

\Y.  M.  \V. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Books  are  valuable  in  proportion  as  they  are  adapted  to 
their  purposes  and  aims.  The  most  profound  treatise  on  law 
is  not  usually  the  best  for  the  beginner,  nor  is  the  most 
elaborate  work  on  teaching  the  best  for  teachers  who  have 
not  the  time,  nor  perhaps  the  ability,  to  read  them  thoroughly 
and  sift  out  that  portion  adapted  to  their  work  of  to-day.  Tho 
book  that  aims  to  cover  "school  architecture,"  "grounds," 
"graded  school  promotions,"  "relation  of  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate teachers,"  etc.,  etc.,  with  methods  on  each  branch 
from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  may  be  an  excellent 
treatise,  but  comparatively  useless  to  the  country  teacher,  who 
gets  lost  while  hunting  for  the  key  to  his  daily  problem,  and 
tires  before  canvassing  the  first  hundred  pages,  most  of  which 
has  no  reference  to  his  "trials"  and  "vexations"  of  yesterday 
and  to-day. 

The  aim  in  the  following  pages  has  not  been  to  write  a 
comprehensive  work,  nor  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  each 
subject,  but  rather  to  mention  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
points  of  interest  to  young  teachers,  especially  those  in  coun- 
try schools. 
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PRELIMINARIES. 


SECURING    A    SCHOOL. 

You  have  your  certificate  of  course?  Very  good,  now 
engage  your  school.  Can't  find  one?  Well,  a  good  way  to 
secure  a  country  school  is  this:  Go  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent's office  and  find  out  where  the  most  desirable  schools  arc 
and  where  the  best  wages  are  paid.  Get  the  names  and  ad 
dresses  of  the  school  officers  and  a  letter  of  general  introduc- 
tion from  your  superintendent,  put  two  blank  teacher's  con 
tracts  in  your  pocket,  "strike  out"  into  the  country,  and  keep 
on  until  you  seenre  a  school.  This  will  win  where  letter  after 
letter  to  school  officers  will  fail. 

GET    ACQUAINTED    WITH    THE    DISTRICT. 

As  soon  as  you  have  secured  a  school  and  made  your  con- 
tract, next  learn  all  you  can  in  a  general  way  of  the  district  in 
which  you  are  to  teach.  Find  out  what  you  can  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood,  the  customs,  religion,  etc.,  of  the 
people,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  famines.  Find 
out  who  the  leading  families  are,  and  engage  your  boarding 
place  with  one  of  the  best  families,  of  course.  Y<>u  can  now 
return  to  your  home,  ready  to  enter  upon  your  work  the  first 
day  of  the  term. 

PBEPABB    FOB    THE    "  FIEST    DAY." 

During  the  first  day  or  two  the  teacher  is  weighed,  labeled 
and  his  value  recorded  by  both   pupils  and   patrons,  whether 

they  realize  il  or  not     and   this   first   unconscious  estimate  <>f 

tho  new  teacher  is  not  easily  changed.     For  this  probation  the 
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teacher  needs  special  preparation.  A  day  or  two  before  school 
opens,  get  the  register  containing  the  names  and  ages  of  pu- 
pils. If  a  Classification  Register  has  been  kept  it  will  show 
the  work  done  by  each  pupil  under  the  preceding  teacher. 
Find  out  all  you  can  of  the  preceding  teacher's  plans  and 
work.  If  you  can  see  your  predecessor  and  talk  matters  over, 
do  so.  Learn  what  you  can  of  his  methods,  regulations,  gen- 
eral and  supplementary  work,  his  annoyances,  if  any,  and  his 
plans  and  aims  in  general.  You  can  not  have  too  much  light, 
however  little  you  may  endorse  what  you  are  thus  enabled  to 
see.  Above  all,  do  not  fall  into  the  despicable  habit  of  depre- 
ciating, by  word  or  act,  the  work  of  your  predecessor.  Take 
up  the  work  as  you  find  it,  and  let  your  changes,  if  any,  be 
gradual  and  judicious. 

If  a  complete  record  of  the  classification  and  standing  of 
pupils  is  left  by  your  predecessor,  you  will  know  where  each 
pupil  left  off  work  in  each  branch.  At  about  that  point  pre- 
pare a  lesson  in  every  branch,  as  you  will  do  most  of  the  "re- 
citing" the  first  day.  Be  so  well  prepared  that  you  will  make 
the  subject  alive  with  interest.  If  you  expect  to  add  new 
members  to  any  particular  class,  create  an  interest  in  thatcht-s 
the  first  day.  If  you  want  to  put  your  scholarship  beyond 
question,  know  more  about  the  lesson  than  the  book  gives,  and 
know  it  so  as  to  present  it. 

Learn  as  many  of  the  names  of  pupils  as  you  can,  and  call 
them  by  name  as  if  each  had  already  a  place  to  hold  in  your 
respect  and  consideration.  "  James  may  continue,"  is  near 
and  encouraging,  while  "  The  second  boy  from  the  end,"  etc., 
is  miles  away  and  neither  knows  nor  cares  for  him. 

Have  all  the  lessons  ready  to  assign  the  first  morning  and 
assign  them  plainly  on  the  board. 

This  is  not  because  you  expect  much  reciting  to  be  done 
the  first  day,  but  that  all  may  have  something  to  do  during 
this  most  trying  day  of  the  term. 

Have  your  program  printed  on  the  board  before  school 
begins,  so  that  all  may  know  the  order  in  which  their  recita- 
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tions  are  to  come.     For  this  purpose  a  temporary  program 
may  be  necessary  until  your  school  is  fully  organized. 

Begin  with  the  order  that  you  expect  to  follow  in  reference 
to  going  to  and  from  recitations,  passing  out  at  intermissions, 
etc.  If  the  order  used  by  your  predecessor  in  these  things  is 
good,  follow  it  as  far  as  practicable.  The  fewer  the  changes 
and  innovations  during  the  first  day  the  better. 

9 

SECURE    A  GOOD    ATTENDANCE. 

As  soon  as  you  have  your  work  well  under  way,  make  it  a 
point  to  get  acquainted  and  make  friends  among  the  patrons 
of  your  school.  To  do  this  successfully  is  half  the  battle. 
Visit  your  patrons,  one  and  all.  It  will  take  a  little  of  your 
time,  but  you  will  more  than  save  it  in  the  long  run.  Get 
the  favorable  opinion  and  friendly  regard  of  your  patrons 
once,  and  you  sow  good  words  for  yourself  in  every  household. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  secure  parents'  cooperation.  Next, 
get  a  list  of  all  the  young  people  of  school  ago  in  your  district 
from  the  sub-director  and  see  how  many  of  them  you  can  in- 
terest in  school  work.  If  you  can  get  them  all  to  attend 
school  during  tho  winter  term,  you  do  a  grand  work. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  try  to  have  some  attend  who  "have  not 
been  to  school  in  a  long  time,"  or  who  are  "sowing  wild  oats," 
etc.  Get  them  into  your  school  and  do  all  the  good  you  can 
for  them.  Those  who  have  done  this  will  appreciate  the 
suggestions:  Whoever  has  received  the  tearful,  prayerful  es 
pression  of  gratitude  .from  pupils  whoso  lives  he  turned 
toward  better  things,  will  not  say,  "This  is  going  out  of  m\ 
way."  The  true  teacher  is  the  besi  reformer.  Let  ns  ennoble 
our  profession  by  doing  noble  deeds  in  it. 


CLASSIFYING   THE    SCHOOL. 


1st.  On  opening  the  school  the  first  day  of  the  term,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  classified  and  organized.  Unless  this 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessor,  the  teacher  will  find  it  a 
work  of  much  labor.  If  it  has  been  done  and  a  permanent 
record  left  in  a  Classification  Register,  no  change  should  be 
made  without  good  reason. 

If  there  is  no  such  record,  then  the  teacher  should  examine 
each  pupil,  and  make  a  temporary  classification  until  he  is 
better  acquainted  with  each  pupil's  work.  Let  the  pupil 
understand  that  the  classification  is  only  temporary  and  will 
be  changed  to  suit  the  best  interests  of  pupils.  This  will 
often  prevent  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
parents.  As  soon  as  he  is  familiar  with  the  pupils  and  knows 
their  several  standings  in  each  study,  and  has  gained  their 
confidence  and  respect,  he  can  make  a  permanent  classification 
and  send  a  report  of  the  same  to  the  County  Superintendent. 
For  this  purpose  blanks  are  usually  sent  out  by  the  County 
Superintendent  to  each  teacher. 

2d.  All  pupils  under  ten  years  of  age  should  have  drills  in 
Reading,  Numbers  and  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Copying,  Gen- 
eral Lessons,  Elementary  Science,  Busy  Work,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

All  pupils  over  ten  years  of  age  should  have  the  following 
work,  at  least: — Arithmetic,  Reading  and  Spelling,  Language 
Lessons,  Letter  Writing,  Penmanship  and  Composition,  and 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Geography  and  U.  S.  History.  Of 
this  work  there  should  be  daily  recitations  in  Language, 
Arithmetic.  Heading  and  Spelling;  in  Geography  and  History, 
two  or  three  recitations  each  week   (alternate  recitations  in 
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advanced   classes);    and   in    Composition,  once   each  week  or 
once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

Any  good  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  would  be  a 
guide  to  the  teacher  as  to  what  pupils  should  pursue  at  any 
given  age. 

The  teacher  should  not  leave  the  selection  of  studies  to  the 
whim  of  the  child. 

If  parents  interfere,  their  wishes  should  be  respected;  but 
otherwise  the  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  each  pupil  is  pursuing 
the  proper  studies. 

3d.  When  you  have  carefully  classified  your  school  and 
determined  what  studies  each  pupil  should  pursue  write  notes 
to  parents  informing  them  of  the  necessary  books  for-their 
children.  If  word  is  sent  orally,  the  child  may  forget  the 
name  of  the  book,  or  the  parent  may  forget  it  before  he  goes 
to  town.  A  note  with  the  name  of  the  book  plainly  written 
will  save  time  and  prevent  mistakes.  If  this  be  done  judi- 
ciously, there  will  probably  be  but  little  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  procuring  the  necessary  books. 

Until  the  teacher  has  done  his  part,  he  is  responsible  for 
pupils'  lack  of  books.  Some  parents  are  so  negligent  or 
indifferent  thai  a  daily  "prodding"  is  necessary  before  they 
will  move,  and  the  teacher  should  kindly  give  it  to  them.  Ee 
should  also  educate  parents  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
one  book  is  not  sufficient  for  two  or  more  children  "to  use  by 
turns.*'  If  parents  refuse  to  provide  books,  teachers  should 
make  an  effort  to  have  them  provided  in  someway:  and  fail- 
ing in  this,  they  should  see  that  the  work  is  taken  up  orally 
and  given  to  the  pupils  as  best   the  teacher  can  without  books. 

What  bas  thus  far  been  said  has  reference  to  the  text  books 
used  in  the  school.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  encourage 
pupils  to  linn-' to  school  other  books  that  they  maj  have  at 
home.     They  can   use  these   to  supplement   the  text   \\-'<\  at 

school.     Topical  work  will   en 'age  pupils  to  read  them  for 

new  information   on   each   topic      Many  a   dust  covered   book 
will  thus  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  parents  will  not 
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be  slow  to  notice  and  appreciate  the  interest  and  the  desire  to 
investigate  that  the  new  teacher  has  awakened  in  their  children. 
4th.  At  the  close  of  the  first  month,  fill  ont  a  report  from 
the  Classification  Register  and  send  it  to  the  Comity  Superin- 
tendent.    (She  paragraph  first  above.) 

In  every  school  there  should  be  a  Classification  Register  and  Course  of  Study. 
This  course  should  outline  pretty  definitely  the  work  for  each  year  or  each  term. 
In  the  Register  the  school  should  he  so  classified  that  succeeding  teachers  may 
know  just  where  eacli  class  should  begin  on  1 1  it;  first  day;  for  pupils  should  not 
"be  turned  back  to  the  lirst  of  the  book  "  every  term,  but  should  finish  up  some 
work  each  term  with  a  prospect  of  finishing  the  Course  of  study  and  graduating 
from  the  country  school  as  pupils  do  from  city  schools.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  system  are  as  follows:  (1)  All  the  rural  schools  of  a  county  have  a  Course  of 
Study  and  uniform  classification.  C2)  The  Record  will  show  to  succeeding  teachers 
the  standing  of  each  pupil,  the  studies  he  has  been  pursuing,  and  just  how  far  he 
has  advanced  in  each  study— thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  have  the  school  in 
running  order  the  lirst  day  of  the  term.  (3)  It  will  give  to  pupils  the  incentive  of 
a  graded  school— to  finish  a  certain  amount  each  term,  and,  finally  to  graduate 
from  the  country  school  ready  to  enter  the  High  School.  (4)  It  will  make  the 
country  schools  feeders  of  the  High  School,  bridge  over  the  gap  between  them 
and  bring  them  into  closer  relation,  aS  is  now  being  done  with  our  High  Schools 
and  Colleges.  (5)  Pupils  may  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another,  as  their 
abilities  and  advancement  may  warrant,  and  this  system  of  promotion  will  be  an 
incentive  to  pupils  to  finish  a  part  of  the  course  each  term,  passing  satisfactory 
examinations  before  going  from  one  grade  into  the  next.  (6)  A  reporting  sheet 
corresponding  to  a  page  of  the  Register  sent  each  month  or  each  term  to  the 
County  Superintendent  shows  him  the  standing  of  each  pupil  in  the  county,  the 
studies  he  is  pursuing,  and  the  general  work  each  teacher  is  doing,  thereby  en- 
abling him  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  the  advancement  and  graduation  of 
classes  and  the  general  supervision  of  the  school.* 

As  to  the  need  of  such  a- work  in  our  country  schools,  the  opinions  of  some  of 
our  eminent  educators  are  quoted  as  follows:  Mr.  Ceo.  A.  Walton,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  says: 

"  ( tbservatlons  in  schools  show  that  where  there  is  no  well-arranged  course  of 
studies,  the  schools  are  imperfectly  graded.  They  also  show  that  tin-  schools  are 
well  graded  in  proportion  to  the  vigilance  of  school  officials  in  holding  tin  t<  ackers 
to  the  prescribed  course,  through  their  examinations,  and  through  the  examina- 
tion of  the  several  classes  iii  passing  over  the  course  prescribed.  And  actual 
results  demonstrate  thai  al  leasl  one  year  in  six  is  saved  in  completing  the  ordinary 
branches  of  study,  by  even  an  imperfect  grading  of  the  schools." 

Hon.  J.  c.  Shattuck,  State  Superintendent  of  Colorado,  says:  "  Believing  that 

our  country  sci Is  will  he  controlled  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past, 

by  a  shifting  procession  of  inexperienced  teachers,  this  efforl  to  assist  then,  by 
furnishing  an  outline  of  tin- work  they  are  expected  to  do  commends  itself  to  me 
as  reasonable  and   important.      Within   the  limits  of   this   c se  there  is   room 

enough  for  the  full  exercise  or  the  invention  arid  individuality  of  suclias  have 
them,  while  theless  gifted  win  (lnd  these  suggestions  a,  daily  help  and  guide, 
i  ponCountj  Superintendents  morethanall  others  depends  the  introduction  and 

*If  the  reader  will  writ.'  to  w .  M.  Welch,  417  Dearborn  si.,  Chicago,  111., 
sample  sheets  of  a  Classification  Register  with  course  of  study  and  full  explana- 
tion will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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use  of  this  course  of  study.  It  will  aot  introduce  itself.  It  will  require  the  patient 
persistent  labor  of  years.    Is  not  the  end  worth  the  effort?" 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitfield,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wiscon- 
sin, reports  very  encouraging  progress  in  the  introduction  of  the  "graded  system  " 
into  rural  districts.  There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  delay  in  the  universal  appli- 
cation of  a  plan  at  once  so  simple  and  effective. 

Hon.  J.W.  Akers,  state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Iowa,  says: 
"  Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  real  progress  in  our  district  schools  until  the 
result  of  each  teacher's  work  is  made  a  matter  of  record,  so  that  a  succeeding 
teacher  may  besiu  where  the  work  closed  and  carry  it  forward." 

HOW    TO    CLASSIFY    A    COUNTRY    SCHOOL. 

Any  school  may  be  classified,  however  loose  and  irregular 
its  gradation.  It  may  not  admit  of  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate gradation,  and  usually  the  country  school  does  not;  Imt 
the  classification  can  be  made  complete. 

BASIS    OF    GRADATION. 

Some  make  Reading  the  basis  of  grading;  others,  Beading 
and  Arithmetic;  and  others.  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Lan 
gnage,  or  Grammar;  still  others  place  pupils  in  thai  grade  in 
which  they  have  a  majority  of  their  studies.  For  example,  if 
a  pupil  has  five  studies,  with  any  three  of  them  in  one  grade, 
ho  is  classified  in  that  grade,  though  his  other  two  studies  may 
be  ahead  or  behind  this  grade.  Those  who  adhere  to  this  plan 
hold  that  all  studies  are  of  equal  importance. 

If  a  majority  of  the  studies  is  noi  made  the  basis,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly best  to  make  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Language 
the  basis;  certainly  no  one  study  is  a  criterion  l»\  which  a 
pupil's  grade  can  be  determined.  Age,  health,  etc.,  also,  as 
well  as  previous  preparation,  should  be  considered  in  the  for 
■nation  of  classes  and  the  assigning  of  work. 

If  the   teacher    finds    his    school   classified  and  a   record  left 

by  his  predecessor,  the  work  should   be  taken   up  where  the 

last  term's  work  closed.     Jt    is  discouraging  to  pupils  to  be 

put   hack   and   everything   '•upset"    us    "all    wrong"    bj    each 

"new  teacher."     If  a  review  seem-  necessary,  take  it   aft 

few  weeks,  when   pupils  and  teacher  are  better  acquainted 

and  take  it  as  a  reuiew. 
•i. 
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If  no  record  of  classification  is  left,  let  the  teacher  examine 
pupils  and  make  a  temporary  classification.  Divide  the  school 
into  about  four  or  five  divisions  on  one  of  the  two  bases  last 
mentioned.  (If  there  be  a  Course  of  Study  and  Classification 
Record  in  the  school,  the  work  of  each  Division  will  be  indi- 
cated.) Form  classes  in  each  branch  of  those  pupils  approx- 
imately equal  in  general  abilty  and  advancement. 

Record  where  such  classes  begin  at  the  opening  of  school. 
Record  at  the  close  of  the  term  how  far  the  work  has  been 
thoroughly  completed  in  each  branch.  Have  daily  and  weekly 
reviews  during  the  term,  and  a  general  review  to  test  the  pro- 
ficiency of  classes  at  the  close.  Have  a  minimum  of  classes  in 
each  branch.  If  different  kinds  of  text  books  must  be  used 
in  the  same  grade,  do  not  make  extra  classes,  but  rather  make 
the  work  topical  as  far  as  practical. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  following  course  of  study  will  be  found  suggestive. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  years  or  Grades.  The  first  four  are 
each  divided  info  two  divisions.  It  is  not  supposed  that  there 
will  bo  classes  in  each  of  the  eight  Grades  at  any  one  time. 
For  example,  there  may  lie  classes  this  term  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th  and  7th  Grades;  next  term  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
nth  and  Nth  Grades,  etc.,  having  the  school  divided  into  only 
six  Divisions  or  Grades  at  any  one  time. 

A  GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOIl  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 
FIRST   YEAR.-     GRADE   1',. 

Re  \ki\c— Words.  ;iinl  what  they  cepresenl ;  oral  lessons  from  charts,  black- 
boards, etc.  Spell  all  words  phonetically  and  by  letter.  Drill  thoroughly  on  every 
vew  word. 

Arithmetic— Counting  and  adding  objects;  figures  from  o  to  BO,  as  symbols 
lumbers,  taught  by  counting  objects. 

General  Lessons.— Human  body;  form,  color,  animals,  etc.  Ethics.  Con- 
versational, on  order,  etiquette,  cleanliness,  etc.    Length  or  exercises,  fifteen  min- 

1lt<  s. 

GR  \I>K    A. 

Reading.— Continue  work  of  Grade  B.  First  reader  begun;  spell  words 
from  reading  lesson. 

\  i.  nil  mi:  in. —Add  he:  :;'s.  i's,  5's,  and  i;'s;  numbers  of  two  and  three  figures 
read  a(  sight  from  blackboard,  also  w  ritten  on  slates;  Roman  numbers. 
Object  Lessons.— Draw  on  slates  and  hoards. 
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SECOND   YEAR.      GB  \1>K    B. 

Reading.— First  reader;  attention  to  conversational  tones  and  pauses ;  care 
in  cultivating  a  habit  of  distinct  articulation;  notice  silent  letters;  spell  all  new 
anil  difficult  words  of  reading  lesson. 

Arithmeti  !.— Add  columns  of  six  figun  ;  notati  »n  and  numeration;  reading 
and  writing  figures  in  thousands;  Roman  numbers  to  si  tty. 

General  Lessons.— Name  parts  of  plants  and  trees;  human  body— forms 
and  uses  of  bones;  drawing  and  writing  on  slates  and  boards;  shades  of  common 
colors. 

GRADE   A. 

Reading.— First  reader  (as  in  Grade  B)  completed,  and  set i  reader  com- 
menced; attention  to  conversational  tones,  pauses,  and  silent  letters;  spell  all 
difficult  words  of  reading  lesson  for  next  recitation. 

Arithmetic— Addition  and  subtraction,  orally  for  rapid  combination,  and 
on  slates  and  hoards;  multiplication  table  begun;  numeration  and  notation ;  read- 
ing and  writing  figures  to  millions. 

General  Lessons.— Same  as  in  Grade  B. 

THIRD  YE  \i;.     <;i:  \i>i:   n. 

Reading.— Second  reader,  as  in  preceding  grade;  the  use  of  italic  letters  ex 
plained;  correct  indistinct  enunciation;  spelling,  oral  and  written,  from  lesson 
for  next  recitation;  faulty  expressions  in  use  of  language  corrected. 

Language.  -Language  lessons  in  connection  with  reading.  Write  up  reed- 
ing lessons;  also  write  from  stories  told,  etc. 

Arithmetic— Examples  in  addition  and  subtraction;  oral  drills  in  tables 
for  rapid  combination;  tables  of  United  States  money,  time,  liquid  and  dry  meas- 
ures. 

<;i  ography.— Directions  on  map  -cardinal  points,  etc  ;  location  of  objects; 
lessons  aboul  springs,  rivers,  mountains,  etc. 

Ei  ementary  Science.— Human  body— review  of  i es;   name  organs  of 

the  senses;  plants  -shape's  of  roots  and  leaves;  draw  ing  and  writing. 

gr  \dk  a. 

Reading.— Second  reader  completed,  and  third  reader  begun. 
I. an'. i  vge.— Language  lessons,  continued  as  in  Grade  B. 
Arithmetic— Review  addition  and  subtraction;  review  tables;  mult  I  plica 
tion  through  four  figures;  forms  of  long  and  short  division  begun. 

Geography.— Land  and  water  forms;  shape  of  earth;  names  of  continents. 
Elementary  Si  ii  n'<  e.— As  in  Grade  B. 

I  mi  RTH    Vi:  Ut.      GH  VDE    B. 

Reading.— Third  reader;  review  punctuation  and  elementarj  sounds;  spell, 
as  before,  from  reading  lesson. 

I. .w. i  \<.i.    Classification  of  words;  written  e  ei  itlontobe 

corrected  In  use  of  capitals  and  spelling. 

Arithmetic.  To  fractions;  written  arithmetic,  with  practical  examples; 
mental  arithmetic  to  correspond  to  written  arithmetic;  all  the  tables  reviewed; 
decimals  finished, 

Geogr  vphy.    General  outlines  of  the  i  f  the  world,  with  lllustra 

tlons,  by  means  of  the  globe,  of  form, tlons  i  t  th    earth;  /> s,  latltu 

tilde,  etc.;  outlines  and  principal  feature  ll  and  Soul  1 1  A  me i  - 

Elementary  Scieni  e,    Oral  lessons  in  botany.    Drawing  and  writing. 
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GRADE  A. 

Readinc;.— Third  reader,  latter  half;  spelling  and  definitions  from  reading 

lessons;  prefixes  and  suffixes;  attention  to  conversational  tones  and  distinct  artic- 
ulations. 

Language.— Construction  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  and  parsing, 
giving  only  a  few  of  the  easier  properties;  correction  of  faulty  expressions;  writ- 
ing from  readers,  from  pictures,  from  dictation,  etc. 

Arithmetic.— To  compound  numbers;  through  fractions,  with  thorough 
drill  on  the  rules  and  principles;  mental  arithmetic  to  correspond  with  written 
arithmetic. 

Geography.— Map  drawing— United  States  in  detail;  physical  features; 
principal  productions  of  each  district;  largest  cities. 

History.— United  States,  conversational. 

Elementary  Science.— Oral  lessons  in  botany  for  spring  term,  with  speci- 
mens of  plants  for  illustration;  drawing  and  writing;  composition  from  dictation, 
in  connection  with  grammar, 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

Reading.— Fourth  reader,  with  attention  to  rules  and  principles  for  good 
reading;  cultivate  habit  of  reading  to  get  the  thought;  exercises  iii  vocal  culture; 
spell  from  lesson  for  following  recitation,  selecting  all  new  and  difficult  words; 
define  and  pronounce  them  together;  review  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Grammar. — English  grammar  and  composition,  with  analysis  and  parsing. 
Write  short  compositions,  applying  principles  learned  in  grammar. 

Arithmetic— To  percentage;  compound  numbers;  review  tables;  practical 
examples  given  by  teacher  at  close  of  each  case,  to  test  pupils'  knowledge  of  work 
gone  over;  mental  arithmetic  to  correspond  with  written  arithmetic 

Geography.— Europe— general  description,  physical  and  political;  draw 
maps,  showing  physical  features,  political  boundaries  and  principal  cities. 

History.— United  States,  to  the  Revolutionary  war-early  discoveries  aud 
colonial  history,  largely  conversational.    Impress  a  few  dates  as  "  landmarks." 

Elementary  Science.— As  in  preceding  year;  elementary  principles  of 
physical  science;  writing  on  paper  aud  iu  copy  books. 

sixth  YEAR. 

READING.— Fourth  reader,  reading  and  spelling,  as  iu  preceding  year;  defini- 
tions and  word  analysis. 

Grammar.  As  in  preceding  year;  analysis,  parsing  and  construction  con- 
tinued; short  compositions  weekly. 

Arithmetic— Mental  and  written;  to  equation  of  payments;  percentage, 
profit  and  loss,  commission,  etc.;  careful  review  of  fractions;  oral  drills  in  analysis 
.tnd  calculation. 

(I  rogra  phy.— Europe,  in  detail;  continue  work  as  in  preceding  grade. 

History.— United  states,  to  the  Civil  Rebellion. 

Phvsiologj  and  i i m; i  ene.— Largely  conversational. 

m:\  ENTH    ykai;. 

Rfading.— Fifth  reader,  with  instruction  in  vocal  culture,  enunciation  and 
emphasis;  spelling,  written  and  oral. 

Grammar.-  Analysis,  parsing,  and  construction  continued;  correction  of 
false  syntax;  composition  everj  two  weeks. 

ARITHMETIC— TO  alligation;   review  Of   percentage;  commercial  lilies,  insiii'- 
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ance,  stocks,  interest,  discount;  equation  of  payments;  averaging  accounts;  ratio 
and  proportion. 

Physiology.— Finished  and  reviewed. 

Geography.— Asia,  Africa  ami  Oceanica,  with  review  of  Europe. 

History.— United  States,  completed. 

Writing. 

eighth  year. 

READING.—  Fifth  reader;  also,  selections  from  best  authors,  to  be  read  before 
the  school. 

Grammar.— Analysis  and  parsing;  peculiar  constructions;  peculiar  use  of 
words;  anomalous  and  idiomatic  forms  taught  and  explained ;  composition  every 
two  weeks,  with  the  elements  of  rhetoric. 

Arithmetic— Completed;  review  preceding  year;  square  and  cube  root; 
mensuration;  complete  the  practical  or  third  part. 

Geography.— Outlines  of  physical  geography. 

History.— Outlines  of  general  history. 

Natural  Philosophy,    simple  outlines ,  f  natural  philosophy. 

Elementary  Astronomy. 

Civil  Government.    Elementsof  civil  government. 

Note.— The  first  four  years  are  each  divided  into  two  grades,  because  more 
pupils  attend  school  during  these  years;  the  last  four  years  are  each  in  one  grade. 

Below  is  given  a  form  for  classifying  a  country  school.  It 
shows  that  the  school  is  divided  at  present  into  four  Divisions 
or  Classes.  The  pupils  in  each  Division  have  nut  till  their 
studies  in  the  same  Classes  in  each  branch  (as  will  be  seen  by 
the  "Syllabus  of  Classes"  at  the  right),  but  they  are  about 
equal  in  general  ability. m  The  first,  James  C.  Hansen,  is  classi- 
fied in  the  7th  year,  where  he  has  most  of  his  studies.  He  is 
behind  this  Grade  in  Grammar  (in  the  6th  year)  and  ahead 
in  History  (in  the  8th  year).  The  studies  which  a  pupil  lias 
ahead  or  behind  his  Grade  are  indicated  by  the  number  <>f  the 
Grade  under  such  irregular  studies.  [nstead  of  marking 
standings  by  per  cents,  letters  are  used  M.  S,  <b  P,  A  and  I' 
meaning  Highest,  Superior,  Good,  Fair,  Average  and  Poor. 

The  S\  llabus  of  Classes  shows  the  pupils  belonging  to  each 
Class  by  their  numbers,  their  names  being  readilj  found  by 
referring  b>  the  name  corresponding  to  each  number  al  the 
left.  Under  "Remarks,"  at  the  right,  the  teacher  should 
make  sueeestions  and  statements  for  his  successor.  The  more 
complete  this  record  can  be  made,  the  more  information  will 
the  succeeding  teacher  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  nexi 
term. 
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CLASSIFICATION  FOR  THE'TERM  COMMENCING 
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CAN  AN Y  SCHOOL  BE  GRADED  ? 


There  is  still  found  here  and  there  a  teacher  who  does  not 
behove  that  country  schools  can  be  graded.  We  are  sorry  this 
is  true;  but  since  there  is  also  occasionally  found  a  person  who 
does  not  believe  the  earth  is  round,  we  console  ourselves. 

All  teachers  who  have  given  the  subject  attention  and 
study,  agree  both  as  to  feasibility  and  the  importance  of  coun- 
try school  gradation.  And  well  they  may.  Gradation  and 
classification  are  only  methods  that  conduce  to  system.  Do 
you  believe  in  system*  If  so,  you  believe  in  gradation  and 
classification.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  grade  and  classify  your 
school  you  begin  to  systematize  it  for  more  efficient  work. 
The  purpose  is  to  group  pupils  of  approximate  ability  and  ad- 
vancement so  that  the  teacher  may  assign  them  work  adapted 
to  them.  Whenever  the  teacher  does  this  she  grades  and  clas- 
sifies. 

Now  is  there  a  country  school  in  which  this  grouping  is 
not  done  to  a  greater  or  less  extent?  If  there  is,  it  is  either  so 
small  that  each  pupil  forms  a  class,  or  so  far  behind  the  times 
as  to  remind  one  of  the  relic  of  a  snowdrift  on  the  north  bank 
of  a  wooded  gulch  in  June. 

The  fact  is,  every  well  organized  country  school  is  graded 
and  classified,  whether  the  teacher  realizes  it  or  not.  The 
gra  lation  may  be  loose  and  only  approximate,  the  classification 
may  be  poor;  but  in  some  shape  gradation  and  classification  is 
done  in  nearly  every  country  school. 

The  question,  then,  should  not  be,  "Can  this  work  be 
done''''  but,  "Can  it  be  more  effectually  done?"  That  it  can 
be  done  there  is  no  doubt.  The  work-  has  been  tried  in  many 
country  schools  and  has  been  found  uniformly  a  success. 
Over  three-fourths  of  the  country  schools  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  and  a  large  portion  of  No- 
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braska,  the  Dakotas  and  Indiana,  and  some  comities  in  other 
States  have  adopted  a  Classification  Record  and  Course  of 
Study  for  rural  schools;  and  reports  from  superintendents  of 
t  hese  counties  show  that  the  work  is  uniformly  a  success.  We 
will,  therefore,  dwell  no  longer  on  the  question,  "Can  any 
school  be  graded  ? "  but  will  consider  the  following  more  prac- 
tical question: 

HOW  MAY  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  BE  GRADED  AND  CLASSIFIED  MORE 

EFFECTUALLY  ? 

Two  things  are  necessary:  a  Course  of  Study  and  a  Classi- 
fication  Record  with  duplicate  Reporting  Blanks.  Neither  is 
of  much  use  icithout  the  other.  A  course  of  study  cannot  1  >< i 
systematically  followed  up  from  term  to  term  without  a  classi- 
fication record  in  which  to  record  each  pupil's  progress  in  the 
course. 

Before  going  further  let  us  see  what  a  course  of  study  is, 
and  what  its  <>l>ject. 

Any  course  of  study  is  simply  an  outline  of  work.  It  may 
simply  mention  the  branch  to  be  pursued,  or  it  may  divide 
each  branch  into  sections  and  show  the  work  to  be  done  each 
month,  or  each  term  of  months,  or  period  of  years.  In  addi 
tion  to  this  it  may  contain  suggestions  relating  to  the  work  of 
ea<  li  term  or  of  each  month. 

Now,  the  work  done  in  our  common  schools  is  substantially 
the  same  even  where;  so  ail  courses  of  study,  being  simply 
outlines  based  upon  that  work,  will  be  substantially  the  same. 
They  may  be  divided  different!}  one  may  be  in  eight  grades, 
another  in  five  grades,  another  in  three  grades,  and  so  on;  one 
may  contain  more  suggestions  and  more  supplementary  work 
than  another;  but,  as  they  are  all  based  on  the  common 
branches  they  will  be  substantially  the  same,  differing  only  in 
form   and   elaboration.      It  we   were  to   inquire  which    is  the 

best  Course  of   Study,  we    should    mean  which    COUrse   suits   lis 
best  as  to  form    and  elaboration,  suggestions,  etc.;  and  to  di 
cide  this  Question,  we  must  note  the 
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OBJECTS    OF    A    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The  first  object  is  io  lay  out  the  work  so  that  teachers  and 
pupils  may  sec  what  is  to  bo  done  and  do  it  methodically. 

A  General  plans  a  campaign  that  the  soldiers  may  defeat 
the  enemy.  An  Architect  plans  a  building  that  the  mechanics 
may  systematically  complete  the  structure.  No  great  enter 
prise  is  carried  out  successfully  without  a  plan.  The  course 
of  study  should  show  to  teachers  and  pupils  what  work  is  to 
be  done  in  a  given  period  of  time.  It  should  show  the  studies 
that  a  pupil  should  pursue  at  the  same  time  and  how  far  he 
should  be  advanced  in  each  in  order  to  develop  the  powers  of 
mind  uniformly,  and  have  a  well-balanced  education.  Such 
a  course  would  show  pupils  and  teachers  how  much  geography, 
reading  and  language  a  pupil  should  have  completed,  when  he 
is  working  fractions  in  arithmetic,  in  order  to  secure  a  har- 
monious mind  and  well-balanced  education.  And  the  pupil  who 
would  be  found  taking  all  the  branches  of  his  grade  and  keep- 
ing them  up  uniformly — not  ahead  in  geography  and  behind 
in  reading,  not  "going  to  seed"'  in  arithmetic;  and  "to  weeds" 
in  language— that  pupil  would  he  developing  his  faculties  and 
powers  most  harmoniously,  and  getting  a  healthful,  well 
rounded  education. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  tiling  in  country  schools  to  find 
pupils  away  ahead  in  one  branch  and  away  behind  in  another. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  them  dropping  out  of 
school,  quite  good  in  arithmetic  and  so  poor  in  language  that 
they  cannot  write  a  good  English  sentence  or  express  their 
opinion  of  current  topics  in  a  manner  to  d<>  justice  to  their 
thoughts. 

If  physical  development  depended  entirely  upon  the  schools, 
and  we  should  see  pupils  Leaving  them,  alter  a  term  of  years, 
with  one  arm  like  a  blacksmith's  and  the  other  palsied  and 
bung  in  a  sline;.  wo  should  have  a  tangible  illustration  of  the 
one  sided  mental  development  which  is  now  sometimes  found 
in  our  count  ry  schools. 

All  this  a  course  of  studv  would  tend  to   correct.      Let    the 
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pupils  of  any  school  compare  the  work  they  arc  actually  doing 
with  the  work  outlined  for  their  grade  in  the  course  of  study, 
and  they  may  at  once  find  some  of  their  studies  away  ahead 
of  that  grade  and  others  as  far  behind.  What  does  this  sug- 
gest? Simply  that  they  should  put  more  work  on  the  back 
studies  and  less  on  the  advanced  ones  if  they  would  secure  a 
well-balanced  education. 

One  important  object  of  a  course  of  study,  then,  is  to  se- 
cure a  rounded  education  and  a  healthful,  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  powers.  Another  object  is  to  outline 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time. 

Some  teachers  undertake  to  do  too  much  work  in  a  term, 
and  the  result  is  a  hick  of  thoroughness,  and  still  worse,  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  pupils'  minds.  In  some  country 
schools  the  amount  gone  over  in  a  t<  rm  by  inexperienced 
teachers  is  double  that  canvassed  by  teachers  of  better  judg- 
ment. Why?  Because  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  had  any 
idea  how  much  they  should  have  undertaken.  And  what  was 
the  result  of  such  a  double  dose?  Either  superficial  work,  or 
stultified  powers,  or  both.  The  "cramming  process"  may  en- 
able a  teacher  to  double  the  amount  of  work  normally  done, 
but  such  a  teacher  forgets  that  the  child  mind  is  like  a  plant 
that  grows  by  the  amount  of  sunshine,  earth  and  moisture  it 
can  assimilate,  and  not  by  the  amount  that  could  be  heaped 
and  dashed  upon  it.  As  to  the  normal  amount  of  work  to  be 
accomplished  in  a  given  time  the  Course  of  Study  is  a  guide. 

Again,  teachers  change  from  term  to  term  and  new  teachers 
take  their  places.  The  Course  of  St  udy  is  a  basis  whereby  the 
work  of  each  pupil  may  be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  the 
exact  .status  of  the  school  may  be  shown  to  the  new  teacher. 
This  brings  us  to  the 

SECOND     MEANS    01    CLASSIFYING    AND    GRADING    COUNTRY    B0HO0L8 — 
THE    OLASSIFIC  >RD. 

Without   a  Classification   Recob sourse  of  study  can 

be  made  a  success.     About  as  well  \\\  to  keep  store  without 
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books,  as  to  follow  a  Course  of  Study  without  a  Classification 
Record.  In  other  pages  of  this  book  we  have  already  referred 
to  this  topic.  As  we  are  now  discussing  the  Course  of  Study 
as  related  to  the  Classification  Record,  we  will  add  here  that 
the  course  should  be  so  specific  that  when  pupils'  advancement 
in  it  is  recorded  in  the  Classification  Record,  each  succeeding 
teacher  will  know  just  what  work  each  pupil  was  doing  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  term.  If  the  course  bo  not  clear  cut  as 
to  the  work  comprehended  in  each  grade  or  each  division,  the 
value  of  the  Classification  Record  will  be  in  a  measure  depre- 
ciated. In  that  case  teachers  should  fill  out  complete  reports 
under  the  heading  "  Remarks."  If  each  teacher  bears  in  mind 
that  the  object  of  a  Classification  Record  is  to  leave  so  com- 
plete a  report  to  her  successor  that  she  can  take  up  the  work 
right  where  it  was  left  off  and  carry  it  forward  without  material 
break,  there  will  be  but  little  trouble  in  doing  it. 

THE    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    CLASSIFICATION    AND    GRADATION. 

Teachers  who  have  not  given  the  subject  attention  can  not 
readily  tell  the  difference  between  classification  and  gradation. 

Let  us  get  a- clear  idea  of  each  and  fix  it  in  our  minds  for 
future  discussion  of  this  topic.  The  classification  of  a  school 
is  the  forming  of  classes  in  the  different  branches.  A  school 
is  poorly  classified: 

First — When  there  are  more  classes  in  any  one  branch  than 
necessary,  or 

Second — When  every  pupil  in  school  is  not  assigned  to  a 
class  in  each  branch  thai  lie  should  be  pursuing;  or 

Third — -When  pupils  are  assigned  to  classes  too  far  ahead 
or  behind  their  attainments  and  ability. 

To  remedy  the  first  combine  classes.  If  the  cause  of  extra 
classes  seems  to  be  different  text  books,  assign  the  lessons 
topically. 

Keep  a  little  book  yourself  for  each  branch,  in  which  yon 
will  have  carefullj  written  the  topics  of  each  lesson  a  da}  or 
more  previous    to  the   time   you    assigned    it.      In  this  waj  you 
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will  carefully  select  the  topics  for  each  lesson  and  you  will 
have  them  before  you  each  day  for  review.  Let  the  pupils 
write  them  down  when  you  assign  the  lesson.  In  making  out 
these  lessons  topically  it  would  be  well  to  have  at  hand  the 
different  text-books  used  by  your  pupils  so  that  the  topic  you 
give  for  each  lesson  will  be  based  on  work  in  the  various  text- 
books, taking  them  up  consecutively. 

These  suggestions  will  apply  to  geography,  history,  physi- 
ology, language,  grammar  and  arithmetic.  While  there  is 
some  drawback  in  not  having  the  same  books  for  each  (-lass, 
there  is  almost  a  compensating  advantage  in  having  recitations 
from  different  authors,  whereby  each  topic  "will  be  more 
thoroughly  discussed  than  if  pupils  recited  from  but  one 
author.  Excellent  work  can  be  done  in  this  way  by  compe- 
tent teachers. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  every  pupil  tinder 
her  charge  should  be  taking  the  studies  necessary  to  give  him 
a  complete  and  well  rounded  education.  For  example:  Every 
pupil  of  ten  or  over  should  be  pursuing  language  or  grammar, 
arithmetic,  reading,  spelling,  geography,  penmanship  ami 
physiology  or  health  lessons,  and  the  more  advanced  classrs 
will,  of  course,  have  United  States  history,  and,  perhaps,  some 
work  in  civil  government. 

If  there  is  a  class  formed  so  that  every  pupil  will  be  pur- 
suing the  studies  that  he  ought  to  pursue,  the  second  point 
referred  to  will  be  disposed  of. 

As  to  the  third  point:  Pupils  are  often  assigned  to  classes 
too  far  in  advance  of  their  attainments.  The  result  is  thai 
the  work  is  done  poorly  and  the  pupil  gets  discouraged  and 
drops  out  of  the  class  entirely.  If  teachers  can  carefully 
assign  pupils  to  classes  where  the  work  is  adapted  to  the 
pupil's  ability,  and  where  each  day's  advancement  is  jus!  the 
right  step  to  I'airU  test  the  pupil's  powers,  t hey  will  have  ac 
COmplished  one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  organ i/.a 
tion  of    the  school.      School  work    often    grows    distasteful    to 
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pupils,  simply  because  the  work  given  them  is  too  difficult  and 
they  do  not  have  the  stimulus  and  incentive  that  comes  from 
uniform  progress  in  steps  commensurate  with  their  ability. 
Where  a  pupil  is  in  a  class  in  advance  of  where  he  should  be, 
it  will  require  a  little  tact  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  re- 
classify him  in  a  lower  class,  without  danger  of  discourage- 
ment.    Much  depends  on  the  manner  of  doing  these  things. 

All  that  Ave  have  said  under  this  heading  so  far  pertains  to 
classification;  and,  now  that  the  school  is  well  classified,  the 
classes  in  the  school  being  reduced  to  the  right  number,  every 
pupil  pursuing  all  the  studies  necessary  to  a  complete  and  well 
rounded  education,  and  all  assigned  to  classes  best  adapted  to 
their  ability  and  attainments,  let  us  look  at  the  work  of  grada- 
tion. 

The  course  of  study  shows  the  work  laid  out  for  each  grade. 
In  classifying  the  pupils,  work  adapted  to  his  wants  has  been 
assigned  to  each  pupil.  This  work  should  precede  gradation- 
If  we  now  examine  the  different  classes  we  shall  find  the  school 
divided  into  four  or  five  divisions  or  grades — that  is,  we  shall 
find  these  divisions  pursuing,  approximately,  the  same  studies. 
These  divisions  or  groups  constihrte  the  nucleus  for  our  grades, 
and  by  comparing  the  work  of  each  by  the  work  laid  down  in 
the  course,  we  shall  very  soon  see  which  groups  belong  to  the 
first  grade,  which  to  the  second,  which  to  the  third,  and  so  on; 
but  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  occur  that  all  the  pupils  in  one  group 
will  have  all  their  studies  in  the  samo  grade.  In  some 
branches  they  will  be  ahead  of  their  grade,  in  other  branches, 
perhaps,  behind  their  grade.  This  crossing  of  grades  is  inev 
itable.  It  must  exist  everywhere,  both  in  country  schools  and 
city  schools.  It  will  be  found  in  our  most  closely  graded 
school  to  some  extent,  where  the  entire  eighi  grades  are  fully 
represented.  But  our  graded  system  should  always  lie  suffi 
cient ly  flexible  to  admit  of  it. 

When  pupils  are  graded  it  will  readih   appear  which  stud 
ies  I  he  pupils  have  ahead  of  their  grade  and  which  behind,  and 
this  will  suggesl  to  t  lie  teachers  and  pupils  the  studies  to  W  hich 
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they  should  devote  more  time  and  labor  in  order  to  gradually 
even  up  their  studies  and  bring  their  work  entirely  into  tin' 
grade  in  which  they  are  classified. 

The  teacher  who  has  followed  us  so  far  carefully,  will  read- 
ily see  that  any  school  may  be  well  classified  and  that  every 
school  admits  of  an  approximate  gradation.  That  gradation 
may  be  loose  at  first,  but  by  evening  up  the  studies  as  sug- 
gested, it  will  gradually  work  toward  the  closer  gradation. 
The  most  ardent  advocate  of  gradation  in  country  schools 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  flexibility  in  gradation  is  in- 
dispensable! That  condition  in  which  a  pupil  will  have  one 
or  more  branches  ahead  or  behind  his  grade  is  a  natural  one, 
and  must  be  recognized  by  your  system  of  grading;  otherwise 
the  objection  will  be  raised  that  you  are  "fitting  the  man  to 
the  bedstead."  Moreover  there  will  be  an  occasional  crossing  of 
grades  because  of  the  varying  ability  and  attendance  of  pupils. 

Wherever  the  individuality  of  pupils  is  properly  recognized 
there  must  be  individual  promotions  and  demotions.  If  the 
pupil  in  one  grade  surpasses  all  his  fellows  and  has  worked  so 
far  ahead  that  ho  can  be  safely  promoted  to  the  m  \t  grade,  by 
loading  him  a  little,  it  should  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  work  is  too  heavy  for  a  pupil,  so  that  he  falls  far  behind, 
the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  let  him  gradually  drop 
into  the  next  lower  grade. 

If,  through  all  this  work  of  classification  and  gradation,  tin' 
teacher  would  remember  that  the  individual  welfare  of  the 
pupil  is  always  the  criterion,  that  the  classification  and  grada- 
tion must  be  so  made  as  to  best  adapt  the  work  to  the  wants  of 
each  pupil  ami  at  the  same  lime  so  systematize  the  work  that 
the  teacher  can  give  instruction  In  all,  there  would  be  found 
Eewer  opponents  of  school  gradation.  Lei  it  1"-  remembered 
that  classification  and  gradation  are  simply  means  adopted  to 
secure  system  and  efficiency,  to  economize  time,  to  stimulate 
effort,  and  that  these  mi  under  differeni  names,  are  used 

i„, t  only  in  the  school-room,  bul  through  business  everywhere, 
that  a  leader  has  the  instruct  ion  and  direction  of  a  number. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  author's  system  of  country  school  organi- 
zation is  extensively  used  in  many  of  the  States  where  this 
book  will  be  read,  we  give  here  an 

outline  of  Welch's  plan  of  country  school  supervision 

and  gradation. 

First — Every  school  lias  a  Classification  Register  with  a 
Course  of  Study. 

Second — The  County  Superintendent  sends  classification 
blanks  to  the  teachers  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Third — The  teacher,  after  completing  the  organization  and 
classification  of  her  school,  makes  a  record  of  it  in  her  Classifi- 
cation Register  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  the  term  and 
immediately  sends  a  fac  simile  classification  report  to  the 
County  Siipi  rintendent,  showing  him  the  organization  and 
classification  of  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  The 
County  Superintendent  is  thus  enabled  to  remedy  defects  and 
make  suggestions  before  the  term  is  far  advanced.  A  similar 
report  may  be  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent  at  the  end  of 
each  month  if  the  superintendent  thinks  wise. 

Fourth — At  the  close  of  the  term  the  teacher  enters  the 
record  of  the  entire  term's  work  in  the  Classification  Register 
for  her  successor,  and  sends  a  fac  simile  report  to  the 
County  Superintendent.     The  more  complete  flu's  last  record 

is  made  the  more  information  may  lie  conveyed  to  the  8UC< I 

ing  teacher  and  the  County  Superintendent. 

Fifth — Teachers  should  make  pupils  familiar  with  the 
course  of  study,  showing  them  their  ".year"  or  "grade"  in  the 
course,  and  calling  their  attention  to  studies  in  which  they  are 
ahead  or  behind  their  grade. 

Sixth  —  The  County  Superintendent  should  mala  a  sample 
program  fur  country  schools,  ami  slum-  his  teachers  hoiv,  by 
topical  work,  classes  ma//  h<  combined  and  tin-  number  oj 
classes  reduced  i<>ihr  minimum.  \\  nee  ssarj  to  teach  a  large 
number  of  branches,  teachers  should  know  how  t'>  cause  pupils 
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to  study  a  branch  at  the  proper  hour  daily,  though  they  recite 
to  the  teacher  only  alternate  days.  There  will  he  tune  enough 
for  all  recitations  in  any  country  school  that  is  well  organized 
and  skillfully  classified. 

PROMOTIONS. 

When  a  pupil  has  finished  a  grade  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  canvassed, 
the  teacher  should  grant  such  pupil  a  certificate  of  promo 
rioN.  This  certificate  of  promotion  is  made  an  efficient  incen- 
tive and  stimulus  by  skillful  teachers.  Certificates  of  promo 
tion  should  be  furnished  to  each  teacher  by  the  County  Super- 
intendent. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

EXAMINATIONS    BY    TEACHERS. 

Each  teacher  may  hold  an  examination  on  the  work  can- 
vassed during  each  month,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  or  at  such 
periods  as  the  County  Superintendent  of  each  county  may 
direct. 

TOWNSHIP    OR    CENTRAL    EXAMINATIONS. 

In  February,  or  about  a  month  before  the  winter  term 
closes,  the  County  Superintendent  sends  blanks  to  each  of  his 
teachers  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  him.  These  reports 
will  show  whether  there  are  any  prospective  graduates  or  any 
pupils  ready  for  a  junior  examination,  which  the  Superintend- 
ent may  think  wise  to  give  pupils  «.ne  year  before  they  at 
tempt  to  graduate.     The  following  is  a  suitable  form  of  blank: 
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Name  (or  designation)  of  school 

This  term  commenced 189.  . ,  will  close 189. . 

No.  of  candidates  (from  senior  grade)  for  graduation  at  close  of 
this  term 

No.  of  candidates  (from  senior  and  junior  grades)  for  graduation 
at  close  of  next  winter  term 

Total  No.  recommended  by  teacher  to  take  the  County  Superin- 
tendent's examination 

Remarks 


Teacher. 


Note.— "While  all  pupils  of  junior  or  senior  grades,  i.  e.,the  last  two  grades 
in  the  course  of  study,  may  be  recommended  by  the  teacher  to  take  this  exam- 
ination simply  as  a  test  of  scholarship,  no  pupil  »')i<>  hasnot  pursued  all  the 
common  branches  uniformly,  or  at  least  brought  ni>  bach  studies,  will  lie  exam- 
ined as  a  prohable  candidate  for  graduation. 

County  Superintendent. 


Having  thus  ascertained  the  number  of  pupils  recom- 
mended for  examination  in  the  various  schools  of  each  town- 
ship, the  Superintendent  should  appoint  ;t  day  and  name  a 
s.-hool-housr  must  central  and  convenienl  for  those  of  the  town-' 
ship  or  townships  that  are  to  meet  there,  and  inform  each 
teacher  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  examination. 
If  possible,  the  Superintendent  conducts  these  central  exami- 
nations in  person;  otherwise  he  should  appoint  a  competent 
teacher  or  committee  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  furnish  said  per- 
son or  committee  with  suitable  examination  questions  in  sealed 
envelopes,  to  1  >e  opened  at  nine  o'clock  on  examination  day. 

Instructions  as  to  suitable  examination  paper,  proper 
labeling,  binding,  paging,  r\c,  of  examination  manuscript, 
should  be  given  by  each  County  Superintendent. 

The  Superintended  will  report  to  each  teacher  the  result 
ol  the  examination,  designating  the  successful  candidates  who 
are  recommended  for  gradual  ion. 

GRADUATING    EXERCISES     wn    GRANTING     DIPLOMAS. 

Pupils  who  pass  the  required  examination  will  be  entitled 
to  Common  School   I  >iplom  \s. 
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At  the  close  of  the  term,  each  school  may  have  its  gradu- 
ating exercises,  or  two  or  more  schools  may  unite  for  this  pur- 
pose, if  deemed  wise.  At  the  close  of  these  exercises  the  pres 
ident  of  the  school  board  will  present  each  graduate  with  a 
diploma,  signed  by  the  teacher,  County  Superintendent  and 
President  of  the  School  Board  or  the  Director. 

The  County  Superintendent  may  make  arrangements  with 
the  various  high  schools  of  the  county,  whereby  country  pupils 
holding  Common  School  Diplomas  may  enter  specified  grades 
without  further  examination,  thus  binding  the  common  school 
and  high  school  together,  and  using  this  as  an  incentive  to 
higher  work. 

MONTHLY  REPORTS    TO    PARENTS. 

These  are  an  excellent  means  of  keeping  the  school  work 
before  the  patrons.  They  are  a  regular,  periodical  reminder. 
They  also  serve  as  an  efficient  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween parents  and  teacher.  They  show  to  parents  the  studies 
pursued  by  their  children,  the  work  canvassed,  the  time  lust 
by  tardiness  or  absence,  books  and  material  needed,  etc.  They 
are  their  children's  "monthly  statement  of  account."  One  re- 
port lasts  a  term,  being  signed  and  returned  by  the  parent 
each  month.  A  tablet  of  these  reports  should  be  furnished  to 
each  teacher  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

EXAMINATION    PAPER. 

A  wide-awake  County  Superintendent  will  make  an  efforl 
to  have  his  teachers  require  pupils  to  use  examination  paper 
with  suitable  headings  and  marginal  ruling.  This  conduces 
to  neatness  and  system  in  the  work,  and  is  just  as  cheap.  He 
can  easily  have  this  done  by  sending  to  each  teacher  a  sheet  of 
the  kind  he  wants  used.  He  should  instruct  teachers  to  prop 
erly  label  and  preserve  on  file  all  manuscript  of  monthly  or 
periodical  examinat  ions.  This  examinat  ion  manuscript,  essaj  h, 
Language  work,  etc.,  should  be  neatl)  arranged  for  inspection 
by  patrons  and  others  who  ma)  visit  the  school 
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VALUE  AND  PROPER  USE  OF    CLASSIFICATION    REPORTS. 

They  show  to  the  County  Superintendent  the  organization 

of  the  school,  the  program,  number  of  classes,  number  of  min- 
utes given  to  each  recitation,  and  the  studies  that  each  pupil 
is  pursuing.  The  Superintendent  should  promptly  notify 
teachers  of  defects  in  organization  as  to  number  of  classes. 
poor  programs,  etc. ;  also  as  to  deficiencies  in  studies  pursued 
by  any  pupils. 

These  re] torts  when  orderly  tiled  in  book  form  may  be  car- 
ried by  the  Superintendent  while  visiting  schools,  and  (the 
principal  defects  of  the  school  that  require  his  supervision 
having  been  previously  noted  in  each  report)  consulted  before 
entering  each   school. 

Let  such  a  plan  of  supervision  of  country  schools  as  out- 
lined be  faithfully  carried  out  and  we  shall  see: 

First-  Each  school  properly  organized  and  the  pupils  pur- 
suing the  proper  studies  selected  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  and  sanctioned  by  the  County  Superintendent; 

Where  now  the  school  is  tossed  together,  and  the  studies 
selected  by  chance,  or  by  the  whim  of  the  pupil. 

Second — A  definite  outline  of  work  for  each  term,  and  an 
incentive,  like  that  of  graded  schools,  to  complete  the  course 
of  study  and  graduate: 

Where  now  there  is  no  outlining  of  work,  no  objective 
point  to  reach,  and.  instead  of  spurring  on  to  graduation, 
studies  grow  monotonous,  school  becomes  distasteful,  and 
pupils  simply  "qui!  school*'  by  "dropping  out"  all  along  the 
way. 

Third — The  Counts  Superintendent  is  in  truth  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  organization  of  every  school, maps  out  the  work, 
has  supervision  over  the  studies  and  work  of  crrri/  child,  com- 
municates and  cooperates  with  each  teacher  on  every  del.-ct  and 
deficiency  reported,  and  holds  ;i  "tight  rein"'  over  every  school. 

<  \  teacher  and  every  pupil.  He  is  thus  a  guide  and  a  helper 
to  even  teacher,  and  his  directing  hand  is  felt  by  every  pupil; 
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Where  now  the  County  Superintendent  knows  but  little  of 
the  organization  of  any  school,  and  does  not  pretend  to  map 
out  the  work  for  his  teachers,  regulate  the  studies  pursued  by 
children,  arrange  programs,  or  regulate  the  number  of  grades 
and  classes. 

Fourth — The  new  teacher,  without  wasting  several  days 
and  upsetting  the  organization  of  the  school  as  "all  wrong," 
begins  school  at  nine  o'clock  the  first  day  whore  the  last  teacher 
left  off  (the  same  as  in  city  graded  schools),  having  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  done  by  each  pupil,  and  by  each  class,  and 
a  program  and  plan  of  the  school  work; 

Where  now  each  teacher  begins  in  the  dark  as  to  whet  has 
been  done  by  her  predecessor — no  record  of  plan,  program, 
classes,  studies  pursued — nothing!  And  now  a  week  or  two 
of  general  upsetting,  a  turning  back  to  the  beginning  of  books, 
a  new  organization  of  the  school,  which  "will  be  fairly  in 
working  order  in  about  two  weeks,"  and  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  new  teacher  (and,  unfortunately,  too  often  an 
expression  of  it)  that  "the  preceding  teacher  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  teaching  school.'' 

[Note.  — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  Welch's  Classifi- 
cation Record  and  System  of  Close  Supervision  here  explained 
has  been  adopted  by  nearly  every  county  of  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
many  of  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In  most  of  these 
states  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  is  pronounced  a  suc- 
cess in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  Judging  from  the  reports 
on  the  use  of  this  system  of  Classification,  Gradation  and 
Close  Supervision,  received  from  the  leading  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  above  states,  the  results  are  most  gratifying, 
and  the  gradation,  systematizing  and  close  supervision  of 
country  schools  are  accomplished  fads  and  have  come  to  stay  | 
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NECESSARY   APPARATUS COOPERATE   WITH   SUPERINTENDENT   TO 

SECT' HE  IT. 

Teachers  and  County  Superintendent  should  work  together 
to  secure  for  each  school  the  following  apparatus: 

I.  Plenty  of  good  blackboard,  erasers  and  chalk;  also 
pens,  ink  and  ruled  paper. 

II.  Wall  maps  for  geography. 

III.  Heading  charts. 

IV.  Physiological  charts. 

V.  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

VI.  Globe. 

VII.  Thermometer. 

VIII.  Buckets,  wash-basins,  towels  and  soap. 

IX.  A  closet  or  suitable  place  for  the  sale  keeping  of 
apparatus. 

X.  The  windows  should  be  hung  on  weights  or  furnished 
with  patent  adjustable  springs,  and  have  curtains  or  blinds. 

XL  School  officer-  should  cooperate  with  teachers  to 
have  pupils  provided  with  the  uecessary  books  and  take  the 
proper  studies,  and  to  secure  regular  and  punctual  attendance, 
ami.  when  necessary,  laws  and  regulations  should  be  made  by 
the  School  Hoard  for  securing  these  thinge. 

If  the  teacher  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any 
measure  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  school,  he  should 
write  to  the  County  Superintendent  and  secure  his  coopera- 
tion before  taking  any  step  alone.  .1  County  Superintendent 
should  be  l"  every  teacher  in  the  country  what  a  City  Superin 
tendent  is  to  every  teacher  in  the  city.  If  such  a  relation  be- 
come well  established,  County  Superintendents  can  do  much 

gOO<  I.  38 
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INTELLIGENT    USE    AND    PRESERVATION    OF    APPARATUS. 

If  your  school  has  been  furnished  with  apparatus,  ask  your 
School  Board  to  provide  a  place  for  its  safe-keeping,  and  if 
such  place  is  provided,  see  that  the  apparatus  is  kept  there 
when  not,  in  actual  use.  Much  more  apparatus  is  destroyed 
annually  in  the  country  from  neglect  than  is  worn  out  from 
proper  usage.  Schcol  officers,  observing  this,  often  do  not  feel 
disposed  to  provide  apparatus  when  called  for  by  the  teacher. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duly  to  prepare  himself  so  as  to  use  in- 
telligently  such  apparatus  as  may  be  provided  for  his  school. 

HOME-MADE    APPARATUS. 

A  large  amount  of  useful  apparatus  and  contrivances  may 
be  made  or  provided  by  the  teacher.     Country  teachers  espe 
cially  should  be  skillful   in  this  respect.      If  they  will   invest] 
gate  this  matter,  they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  con- 
trivances can  be  secured  at  little  or  no  expense.     For  example 
where  Reading  charts  are  not  provided,  the  teacher  may  pur- 
chase some  stencil  plate  letters  and  figures,  each  cut  out  sepa- 
rately, and  grooved  so  that  any  combinations  can  be  made  l>\ 
attaching  the  plates.     Then  with  a  brush  and  some  coloring 
material   any  number  of  charts  for   Reading,  Language  and 
Numbers  maybe  made  on  muslin   or  manila   paper.      Appro 
priate  pictures  may  be  cut  from  magazines,  etc.,  and  pasted  on 
each  leaf  or  page  of   the  chart.      A  still   cheaper  chart  can   be 
made  with  muslin  paper  and  common  black  crayon  or  rubber 
pen  and  India  ink.      This  can  be  done  if  stencil  plates  are   noi 
easily  procured.      Blackboard,  so  ueedful  and  so  poorlj    pro 
vided  in  country  school-,,  may  be  extemporized  by  backing  on 
the  wall  a  cheap  black  cloth    material  which  can    be  pinch.) 
at  book- stores  lor  a  trifle,      for  busj    work,  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  can  be  used  to  advantage    in    Language    lessons. 
Beans  or  grains  of  coin,  shoe  pegs,  a  \\  ide  hoard  pro^  ided  u  n  h 
a  rim  and  lilh-d  with  sand  or  clay,  picture  cards,  slips  of  paper 
OU  which  figure,  aro  printed,  paper  cut  an. I  marked  to  expi 
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denominations  of  United  States  currency,  etc.,  etc. — All  these 
<ti id  a  hundred  other  items  can  bo  easily  procured  and  used  to 
advantage  by  the  skillful  teacher. 

VENTILATION UNIFORM    TEMPERATURE. 

In  winter  ventilate  by  lowering  the  windows  about  an  inch 
or  two  from  the  top.  Do  not  ventilate  from  one~vvindow  only, 
and  thus  produce  a  cold  current  of  air  Lower  all  the  windows 
slightly  on  the  calm  (not  the  ivindward)  side  of  the  house. 
Hang  the  thermometer  about  four  feet  high  and  away  from 
the  stove,  and  have  one  of  the  larger  boys  sit  where  he  can 
easily  observe  it.  Let  it  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  temperature 
not  lower  than  G8  degrees  nor  higher  than  70  degrees  Fahr. 

He  should  have  exclusive  charge  of  tires  and  ventilation 
dining  the  day,  for  which  he  may  be  paid  a  few  dollars  per 
term  by  the  School  Board,  or  this  duty  may  be  alternated 
among  the  older  boys.  Such  an  arrangement  will  relieve  the 
teacher  of  unnecessary  annoyances  and  leave  him  free  for 
more  important  work,  while  these  matters  have  prompt  and 
regular  attention  by  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them. 

IN    REGARD    TO    HALLS,   ENTRIES    AND    VESTIBULES. 

When  school-houses  have  halls,  entries  or  vestibules,  they 
should  be  warmed  in  the  morning  by  leaving  the  inside  doors 
and  transoms  open  until  school  begins.  Teachers  should  see 
that  the  outside  doors  are  closed  after  each  intermissisn.  These 
entries  are  usually  provided  witli  wardrobe  hooks,  shelves  for 
the  water-buckets,  cups,  wash-basins,  etc.;  also  a  bucket  in 
which  to  throw  waste  water.  If  shelves,  robe  hooks,  buckets. 
basins,  wood  box.  etc.,  are  not  provided,  the  teacher  should 
ask  the  director  tor  them,  ami  the  school-room  should  be  kept 
neat  and  tidy.  Teachers  should  rememberthal  nil  these  things 
Imrr  mi  ((liicaling  influence. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  have  a 
care  for  the  grounds,  fences,  outhouses,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
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building  and  school  furniture.  Outhouses  are  frequently  found 
in  a  condition  degrading  to  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  fre- 
quent them.  The  condition  of  all  these  things  should  be 
promptly  reported  to  the  director  or  school  board,  and  the 
teacher  should  endeavor  to  make  them  realize  the  importance 
of  prompt  attention  to  such  matters. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  teacher  should 
feel  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  school-house  and  school 
furniture.  He  should  see  to  it  that  all  damage  to  these  is 
made  good  by  the  party  responsible.  The  care  and  the 
preservation  of  pupils'  school-books  is  also  a  matter  in  which 
teachers  should  feel  more  responsibility  than  they  usually  do. 

HAVE    PUPILS    EXERCISE    IN    OPEN    AIR VENTILATION    AT    RECESS. 

Unless  the  weather  is  very  inclement,  all  pupils  should  go 
on  to  the  playground  immediately  at  dismissal.  While  they 
are  out,  the  windows  and  doors  may  be  thrown  open  until  the 
air  in  the  room  is  thoroughly  renovated. 

PROGRAMS ARRANGE  THEM  FOR  A  PURPOSE. 

Programs  should  bo  so  arranged  that  the  mechanical 
studies — such  as  writing,  map  drawing,  and  general  work — 
will  come  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  recess  when  practicable. 
If  pupils  study  as  they  should  during  the  forenoon  and  the 
first  session  in  the  afternoon,  they  will  not  have  sufficient 
energy  left  for  bright,  wide-awake  study  during  (lie  lasl 
session,  and  the  time  can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  work  that 
takes  time  but  requires  little  thought 
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SAMPLE    PROGRAM    FOR    STUDY    AND    RECITATION. 


RECITATION 
PROGRAM. 


Recitations. 


Opening  Exercise 
d  Chart  Class 

c  Arithmetic 

b  Reading  

a  Arithmetic 

Recess 

c  Reading 

d  Numbers 

b  Aritl stic 

a  Language  

NOON      

*News,  Facts,  etc 

d  (hart  Class 

c  Language  

b  Language  

a  History  and  <  le- 

ography  

Recess 

c  •  leography 

Writing..     .' 

b  \  c  Geography, 
a  Reading 


Time. 


9.00—  9 
9.10—  9 
9.20—  9 

'1.35—10 
10.00-10 
10.30—10. 

i().4.r,— 11 

I!. or,— ii 

11.15—11. 

11.35—11. 

12  00-  1. 
1.00—  1. 
l.io—  1 
1.20—  1 
1.411—  2. 


M  I  n\     PROGRAM. 


Study— a. 


10 

20  Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic. 
00  Arithmetic. 


2.00—  2  30 

2.30—  2.45Recess.. 


Recess 

Language 
Language 

History..  . 


Noon. 


History 

i  leography. 
Geography. 


Reading. 


2.45—  3 

3  oo—  3 

3.15—  3.30'Reading. 

3.30—  3.50 


Studv-b. 


Study- 


Reading 
Reading 


Arithmetic. 

Recess 

Arithmetic 
Arithmetic, 


Language. 
Noon 


Language. 
Language 


Geography . 

Recess 

Geography . 


Arithmetic , 


Reading . 
Reading . 
Recess.  . 


Language 
Language 
Language 

Noon 


Geography- 
Geography., 


Map-Drawing 
Reci  ss 


Map-1  (raw  ing..  Map-Drawing.. 


Study-d. 


Numbers.. . 
Busy  \\  ink . 
Busj  Work. 

Recess 

Drawing  .. . 


Busy  Work 
Busy  Work . 
Noon 


Numbers . 
Writing... 


Writing 

Recess 

Busy  Work. 


Numbers.. 
Numbers .. 


3.50— :  4.0i    iinging,    Sentiments,    Memo ry  Gems,  Selections,  etc. 


TEACHER'S  SPECIAL  Oil  DAILY  PKEPARATION. 

The  teacher  should  never  go  before  a  class  without  having 

previously  prepared  the  Lesson   for  presentation.      It   is   not 

sufficient    thai    he   is   familiar  with  the  subject;   In- should  also 

have  it  systematized  so  as  to  present  it  in  the  clearest  manner 

possible.     To  do  this,  he  must  study  and  prepare  each  lesson 

in   advance,   and   before  assigning  it.      For  this   purpose,  it 

would  be  well  loi  the  teacherto  keep  a  blank  book  in  which  to 

outline  each  lesson,  and  to  note  down  such  points  as  he  has 

gleaned  from  other  books  to  supplement  the  text  books  used 

in  the  school.      The  teacher  should  give  this  outline  to  the 

class  for  the  succeeding  lesson,  and  call  attention  to  important 

gem  ral  lessons  at  this  hour  each  clay,  the  teacher  may  give  the  important 
news  from  a  good  daily,  or  read  a  selection  from  some  primary  science  work. 
a  talk  on  greal  men,  selecting  one  for  each  day.  on  ocean  currents,  volcanoes, 
geologj .  botany,  zoology,  easj  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  great  inventions, 
how  iron  is  made,  how  oil  is  procured,  how  gold  ami  silver  are  mined,  and  many 
other  subjects  of  Interest  a,n  I  Instruction. 
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points,  etc.  This  will  help  pupils  to  study  more  understand- 
ingly  and  with  greater  interest.  These  notes  will  also  enable 
the  teacher  to  give  a  thorough  review  of  all  points  discussed 
in  each  lesson.  "The  almost  universal  custom  of  limiting  the 
reading  of  'the  pupils  to  the  text -book  on  the  subject  is  the 
monstrous  educational  heresy  of  the  age."  If  the  teacher  is 
not  sure  of  any  point  that  comes  up,  he  should  not  be  afraid 
to  say,  "I  don't  know;  I  will  look  that  up  and  tell  you  next 
lesson,"  or  "I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  now."  Some 
teachers  fear  to  give  such  answers  as  these,  lest  they  weaken 
pupils'  confidence  in  their .  ability.  On  the  contrary,  such 
answers  strengthen  the  confidence  not  only  of  pupils,  but 
of  every  one.  When  an  answer  is  given  by  such  a  teacher,  it 
takes  root  in  the  minds  of  pupils  and  passes  for  one  hundred 
per  cent.  In  r<  ceiving  answers  the  teacher  should  never  allow 
the  pupil  "to  guess"  even  though  the  answer  be  correct.  If 
he  can  give  neither  reason  nor  authority  for  his  answer,  it 
should  pass  for  nothing. 

THE  ORDER  OF  EACH  RECITATION  SHOULD  BE: 

1st.     Review  of  the  preceding  lesson. 

2d.      Recitation  of  the  present  lesson. 

3d.      Discussion  and  outlining  of  the  advance  lesson. 

Besides  this  special  preparation  for  each  recitation,  the 
teacher  should  have  specific  aims  in  view  for  each  da)  cer 
tain  definite  results  to  accomplish  that  day.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  block  out  a  day's  work  and  then  endeavor  to  compass  it 
thoroughly.  More  maj  be  gained  in  this  waj  than  by  aiming 
for  genera]  results  only. 

READING,  SPELLING,  A\'l>    PHONICS. 

Every    teacher   si I.I    be   acquainted  with    the  "Phonic 

Method,"  "The  Sentence  Method,"  and  the  "Word  Method," 
and  know  their  advantages  over   the  "Alphabetic  (or  n  l>  «■» 

Method."      Teachers  who  use  the  "a  h  C  Method"  arc  "behind 
the  times." 
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ORDER    OF    TEACHING. 

First  give  the  idea  from  the  thing  itself,  or  a  picture  of  it; 
second,  the  spoken  word  or  name  of  the  object;  third,  the 
printed  word,  and  fourth,  the  written  word,  or  vice  versa,  if 
teachers  prefer.  Associate  the  object  or  picture  with  the 
printed  or  written  word. 

THE  WORD  METHOD. 

The  key  to  the  word  method  is  that  things   are  learned  as 
wholes,  and  the  names  of  things  are  learned  by  associating  the 
spoken  or  written  word  with  the  object.     This  is  the  way  the 
child  learns  his  first  words,  and  hence   it  may   well  be  called 
the  natural  method.     Here  the  law  of  association  is  observed 
at  every  step.     The  first  words,  'papa"  and  "mamma,"  are 
associated  with  these  two  persons  until  these   words  become 
filled,  for  the  child,  with  the  idea  of  father  and  mother.   Here. 
as  well  as  with   all  words   learned  subsequently,  the  teacher 
should  observe  that  the  child  learns  words  as  wholes — not  in 
parts,  as  in  our  unnatural   a-b-c   method.     So  much   for  the 
natural  way  of  learning  to   receive   and   express   thought  by 
spoken  language.     Now,  written  or  printed  language  is  learned 
in  the  same   manner — by  associating   the  written  word   as  a 
whole  with  the  object.     For  example,  the  idea  cat   is  given  to 
the  child  by  a  picture  or  by  the  spoken  word,     li  this  idea  or 
spoken  word  be  associated  many  times  with  the  character  x, 
the  child  will  soon   read  X  as  cat  at  sight      He  learns   it    as  a 
whole  by  associating  the  idea  or  spoken  word  with  the  char- 
acter.     But  instead  of  associating  the  idea  cat    with  X.  we  as- 
sociate it  with  the  word  cat,  which  I  he  child  learns  as  a  whole. 
Thus  he  should   learn    many   simple  words  as   wholes   before 
mentioning  the  individual  Letters  that   compose  them.     The 
child,  without  special  drill,  will  learn    the    minus   of    nian\    of 

t  he   letters. 

Alter  several  words  have  been  learned  a-  wholes  and  the 
child  has  become    accustomed    to  associating    thought  with 
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printed  forms,  his  attention  may  be  called  more  directly  to 
the  letters  of  each  word.  This  may  be  done  by  separating 
the  sounds  in  pronunciation  and  also  the  letters  on  the  board, 
as  is  done  on  all  good  reading  charts.  For  example,  the 
child  has  learned  the  word  cat  as  a  whole.  After  a  while  it 
may  be  pronounced  phonetically  and  written  thus:  cat  or 
c~~a^t  or  [c]  [a]  [t].  And  so  on  with  other  words  which 
combine  other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Some  primary  teachers 
keep  a  list  of  all  the  words  taken  up  by  each  class  by  making 
a  record  of  the  new  words  given  each  day.  Whenever  a  new 
word  is  taken  up  it  is  treated  as  such,  and  pupils  are  drilled 
on  it  thoroughly  before  it  passes  into  the  list. 

THE    SENTENCE    METHOD. 

The  sentence  method  may  soon  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  word  method  in  leading  children  to  express  complete 
thoughts  in  short  sentences.  The  principle  here  is  the  same— 
association.  For  example,  the  child  is  1«<1  to  perform  certain 
acts,  similar  and  consecutive,  as,  to  hold  a  box,  then  a  book, 
and  then  a  bell,  repeating  each  time,  "  I  have  a  box,"  "  I  have 
a  book,"  "I  have  a  bell."  The  thought  and  spoken  words  are 
associated  with  the  sentence  written  or  printed  synchronously 
on  the  blackboard. 

PHONICS. 

Teacher  marks   letters  of   words  on  the   board  with  dia- 
critical marks   and  trains  pupils   to  give  the  sound  of  each. 
Teachers  should  use  this  as  an   exercise   to  train  the  ear  by 
leading  pupils  to  distinguish  slight  differences  of  sound.  Com 
bine  sounds  to  produce   words. 

The  phonic  method  should  he  combined  with  the  word 
method  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  Learned  a  number  <>('  easj 
words,  more  to  train  tl ar  than  to  learn  to  read  words. 

Pupils  may  now  print  words  on  their  slates  from  the  black- 
board.    Some  words  may  be  written  on  the  board  with  letters 
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omitted,  to  be  supplied  by  the  pupils — thus  leading  them  to 
learn  the  different  letters. 

Read  Swinton's  Institute  Reader,  pp.  8-15,  or  First  Reader, 
pp.  5-11. 

FIRST,     SECOND    AND    THIRD    READERS. 

1.  Select  all  the  new  words  of  the  lesson  assigned  for  the 
following  recitation.  Spell  and  pronounce  them  together 
ami  separately.  Define  by  using  each  in  different  sentences. 
Remember  that  time  spent  in  drilling  on  new  words  is  time 
saved. 

Language  lessons  should  form  a  part  of  every  reading  les- 
son in  these  grades. 

2.  Train  pupils  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  each  sentence 
or  paragraph,  and  tell  it  in  their  own  language. 

3.  Train  pupils  to  read  as  they  would  converse. 

4.  Correct  unnatural  tones. 

5.  Spell  and  define  by  using  in  sentences  words  from  the 
reading  lesson. 

If  the  first  and  second  of  these  instructions  are  observed, 
there  is  some  chance  of  securing  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  a  reading  lesson  is  the  word 
Study.  This  consists  in  learning  the  spelling,  pronunciation. 
and  various  meanings  of  each  new  or  difficult  word  in  the 
Lesson.  Poor  spelling  comes  largely  from  poor  observation — 
untrained  eyes  and  cars.  If  the  eve  see.  clearly  and  well,  the 
letters  in  the  written  word,  and  the  ear  hear  clearly  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  spoken  word,  comparatively  few  mistakes 
will  l.e  made  in  spelling.  Poor  pronunciation  conies  From  un- 
trained ears  and  nut  rained  organs  of  speech  voice,  lips,  tongue, 
etc.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  give  1  he  pupil  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  new  or  difficult  word  until  his  ear  recognizes  the  pro- 
nunciation and  he  finally  utters  it  <>!!<■<■  with  difficulty.  Many 
repetitions  are  necessary  on  such   words  until  the  ear   recog 

ni/esthe    proper  Bounds    accurately,    and    with    certaint  \ ,  and 
until  the  organs  of  speech  can   litter  the  WOrds    fluently.      Now 
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comes  the  third  step  in  the  study  of  this  word,  viz. :  to  learn  ilg 
various  meanings.  This  can  best  be  done — not  alone  by  giving 
a  definition  of  the  word  as  is  frequently  done,  but  by  using  it 
in  three  or  four  different  sentences.  For  example,  the  child 
may  learn  that  the  definition  of  castle  is  a  fortress  and  the 
latter  word  may  be  as  void  of  thought  for  the  pupil  as  t  be  word 
castle  itself.  But  use  it  in  sentences:  "The  castle  is  built  on 
a  hill."  "It  is  a  large  building."  "No  one  can  get  into  the 
castle  when  the  gates  and  doors  are  locked."  With  three  or 
four  such  sentences  the  pupil  becomes  familiar  with  the  idea 
contained  in  the  word.  It  is  difficult  to  give  definitions  for 
some  words,  such  as  gratitude,  honesty,  etc.,. but  quite  easy  to 
give  the  meaning  by  using  them  properly  in  sentences. 

Pupils  frequently  "hesitate"  in  reading,  or  "drawl"  the 
pronunciation.  This  frequently  comes  from  untrained  eyes. 
The  teacher  should  drill  pupils  in  training  the  eye  to  take  in 
several  words  at  once  in  advance  of  the  one  pronounced.  In 
other  words,  the  eye  should  be  trained  to  act  quickly  and  see 
accurately. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  step  in  preparing  a  reading 
lesson, — to  understand  the  thought, — a  test  of  which  is  given 
when  the  child  can  state  it  in  his  own  Language.  To  gel  the 
full  meaning  of  each  paragraph,  and  to  be  able  to  enlarge  upon 
it  and  follow  out  the  train  of  thought  in  different  bearings 
requires  study  and  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
exercise  for  the  pupils. 

When  a  lesson  is  thus  prepared^  (hen-  will  be  no  stumbling 
on  words,  for  the  organs  can  pronounce  each  word  fluently 
and  the  pupil  can  give  his  attention  to  bringing  out  the  thought 
with  which  Ins  mind  is  filled  after  intelligent  study. 

How  can  teachers  expect  pupils  to  read  in  natural  tones  if 
some  such  preparation  of  the  lesson  as  the  foregoing  is  not  ob 
served?  When  the  pupil  must  pronounce  words  painfully  and 
without  certainty,  words  which  convey  to  his  mind  qo  mean- 
ing or  one  most  vague?  When  the  lesson  itself  does  not  Bpeah 
to  him,  but  is  soulless  and  lifeless?  Is  it  strange  that  the  pupil 
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reads  mechanically  and  in  unnatural  tones  ?  It  would  be  strange 
if  ne  should  read  otherwise. 

THIRD,   FOURTH    AND    FIFTH    READERS. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  language  is  to  convey 
thought.  Thought  is  conveyed  in  two  ways, — by  spoken 
words  and  by  written  words.  In  the  study  of  reading,  pupils 
should  be  trained  not  only  to  read  well  aloud,  but  also  to  read 
well  silently.     To  read  well  aloud  they  must  be  able — 

1.  To  recognize  and  call  every  word  at  sight. 

2.  To  pronounce  it  correctly. 

3.  To  tell  its  meaning  or  be  able  to  use  it  properly  in  one 

or  more  sentences.     Hence,  when  the  new  lesson  is 
assigned  let  the  class — 

1.     Select  all  new.  unfamiliar  and  difficult  words,  and 

write  them  on  the  board.     Consult  the  dictionary 

next,  and  learn  their  precise  meanings.     Let  the 

teacher  now  pronounce  them  and  the  class  repeat, 

until  all  can  use  them  fluently.      If  this   is  done 

thoroughly  there  can  be  no  "stumbling"  over  new 

words  in  the  next  lesson. 

This  work  should  be  done  at  the  recitation  previous  to  that 

at  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  heard.     After  pupils  become  well 

accustomed  to  preparing  lessons  in  this  way,  they  may  do  this 

work  at  their  seats,  except  the  drill  in  pronunciation,  which 

should  he  done  in  class.     If  pupils  get  a  wrong  pronunciation 

to  start  with,  it  will  be  difficult  to  correct  it. 

recitino. 

In  reciting  the  lesson,  the  following  is  a  good  occasional 
exercise:    Have  tic  books  closed  and  call  upon  one  pupil  to 

read  while  tin'  rest   listen      Then  let  one  of  the  class  state  the 

substance  of  what  was  read,  thus  training  pupils  to  a  habit  <>f 
attentive  listening,  and  to  notice  how  pupils  differ  in  their 
ability  to  firing  out  the  thought  (dearly  and  fully.     It  is  almost 
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as  important  to  make  pupils  good  listeners  as  to  make  them 
good  readers.  Let  pupils  know  that  the  test  of  good  loud 
reading  is  the  power  to  convey  the  thought  of  the  author  to  tin' 
mind  of  the  listener;  the  test  of  good  silent  reading,  the  power 
to  glean  quickly  the  thought  of  the  author  from  the  printed 
page.  If  they  test  their  reading  by  this  rule  thev  will  need 
few  other  rules  for  good  reading'. 

3.  No  spelling   book  is   needed  if   reading  is    properly 

taught.     As  to  this,  however,  educators  differ.     Much   g I 

may  be  done  with  the  spelling  book,  if  properly  used;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  abused.  Teachers  usually  do  better  work  who 
make  spelling  a  part  of  the  word  study  in  reading  lessons 
and  language  lessons. 

A  FULL  EXERCISE  ON  EACH  NEW  WORD  SHOULD  BE 

I.  Pronunciation. 

II.  Spelling. 

III.  Use  in  construction. 

IV.  Definition. 

V.     Write  in  sentence. 

4.  Vary  tin' exercises.  Let  pupils  prepare  selections  from 
the  best  authors  to  read  before  the  school. 

It  will  be  better  to  have  some  pupil  give  a  sketch  of  an 
author,  and  then  have  the  class  get  selections  from  this  author 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  a  few  authors,  than  to  read  tnerel)  a  few  extracts 
from  many  author-. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY. 


Every  pupil  twelve  years  old  and  upwards  should  have  in 
his  seat  a  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary.  Pupils  will  consult 
a  small  dictionary  lying  at  hand  fifty  times  when  they  would 
not  go  to  the  Unabridged  Dictionary  once.  The  importance 
of  the  habit  of  consulting  the  dictionary  frequently,  for  the 
spelling,  pronunciation  and  precise  use  of  words,  can  hardly 
be  estimated.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  consider  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  dictionary  as  important  and  indispensable  as  that 
of  their  readers  or  arithmetics.  If  the  teacher  will  lead  his 
pupils  into  the  habit  of  consulting  it  whenever  they  are  in 
doubt  about  spelling,  pronunciation  or  precise  use  of  words, 
this  habit  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  not  only  in  school 
but  in  after  life.  If  pupils  have  been  drilled  in  phonics  the} 
will  readily  understand  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  Let  the 
dictionaries  be  brought  to  the  reading  class,  and  when  the  new, 
unfamiliar  and  difficult  words  are  selected  from  the  advance 
lesson,  and  written  on  the  board,  the  teacher  and  pupils  may 
look  them  up  together,  thus  leading  pupils  into  this  important 
habit  (see  suggestions  on  reading). 


ji, 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS  AND 
GRAMMAR. 


Correction  of  language  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  pupil 
enters  school.  Lead  pupils  to  use  correct  language  by  using 
if,  not  by  talking  about  it.  Every  exercise  should  bo  made  a 
vehicle  to  impart  a  habit  of  using  correct  language. 

1.  No  text  book  should  be  given  the  pupils  until  they  have 
had  considerable  oral  instruction  just  how  much  is  nut  easy 
to  state,  as  it  will  depend  largely  on  the  age  and  ability  of  the 
pupil;  but  a  year;  at  least,  of  oral  instruction  should  precede 
the  study  of  the  text  book.  In  the  reading  classes  much  of  the 
introductory  language  work  may  be  done.  For  two  or  t lire- 
years,  in  fact,  language  Lessons  may  be  given  in  connection 
with  almost  every  branch  taught. 

2.  Do  not  give  many  definitions,  none  until  the  idea  is 
clearly  grasped.  When  delii.it  ions  are  given,  have  then;  care 
fully  committed,  taking  care  that  the  pupil  can  define  every 
word  used  in  the  definition,  and  can  give  examples  of  the  thing 
defined.  This  rule  should  In'  observed  in  learning  definitions 
in  any  study.  No  good  definitions  can  he  made  ap  Impromp 
tu;  they  must  be  learned  and  committed.  To  understand  a 
subject  is  not  merely  to  be  able  to  define  it.  aor  vice  versa 

;>.     The  classification  of  words  into  parts  of  speech;  build 
ins  sentences  from  columns  of  words;    the  use  of  the  interro 
gation   point  and   period,  and   the  simpler   rules   for  capital 
letters,  may  be  taught   oialh    in  connection   with   cdementarj 
composition,  before  the  pupil  is  twelve  years  old.      Lei  shorl 

sentences  lie  written  mi  the  board;    then,  I  y    anah-i   .  let  pupils 
be  made  familiar  with  tic  relations  of  word-,  as  .subject,  predj 
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cate,  adjunct  or  modifier.  Teachers  should  be  careful  not  to 
introduce,  at  an  early  stage,  sentences  containing  peculiar 
constructions  and  anomalous  use  of  words.  The  rules  for 
capita]  letters  and  punctuation  should  be  learned  by  applying 
them  in  composition.  Language  should  be  studied  in  some 
form  by  every  pupil.  The  younger  pupils  are  easily  led  to 
study  language,  and  if  the  older  ones  are  shown  the  import- 
ance of  it  in  a  proper  manner,  they,  too,  can  be  easily  induced 
tc  study  it.      Show  them— 

1.  That  language,  whether  spoken  or  written,  is  the  chief 
medium  for  conveying  thought. 

2.  That  pure  diction  enables  one  to  make  his  thought  felt 
forcibly  in  the  minds  of  others. 

3.  That  persons  show  their  early  education  every  time 
they  speak. 

4.  That  they  can  not  write  a  letter  correctly  to  their 
friends  without  this  instruction, 

5.  That  they  can  not  speak  with  ease  in  society  if  they 
feel  that  every  time  they  utter  a  sentence  they  show  an  igno- 
rance of  their  own  language. 

.Many  other  reasons  can  be  given,  and  should  be  given  to 
older  pupils  to  show  them  the  importance  of  this  study.  The 
remark  so  common  in  country  schools,  "I  can't  see  the  use  of 
Grammar,"  has  a  cause.  It  is  too  often  taught  without  any 
view  to  use,  in  fact,  as  a  tiling  apart  from  language,  either 
spoken  or  written,  and  the  very  rules  which  it  teaches  for  the 
'•oirect  use  of  language  are  violated  without  correction  during 
the  course  of  the  recitation  in  which  they  are  recited.  Well 
may  the  pupil  question  the  use  of  such  a  study.  The  defini- 
tion which  he  has  learned,  "Grammar  is  the  science  which 
teaches  us  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly"  is  meaningless, 
while  it  is  seldom  applied,  and  hence  does  not  "teach*'  any- 
thing. 

My  dear  teacher,  the  following  thought  should  be  held  ever 
before  your  mind,  "  Language  lessons  are  Mich,  onhj  when  the;, 
lead  pupils  to  a  clearer  and  Letter  expression  of  their  tl gilt, 
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in  spoken  or  written  language."  Now,  test  your  instruction 
by  this,  see  if  you  do  each  day,  in  each  recitation,  lead  your 
pupils  to  speak,  to  speak  in  full  sentences,  to  speak  in  well 
constructed  sentences,  to  speak  to  the  point,  to  pronounce 
words  properly,  to  speak  in  suitable  tones,  etc.;  and  in  their 
written  language  or  compositions  (of  which  you  trill  not  have 
too  much)  see  to  it  that  children  white  from  dictation,  from 
pictures,  from  stories,  from  lessons,  from  assigned  subjects 
change  poems  to  prose,  etc..  that  sentences  are  made  and  re- 
made until  good  sentences  are  secured,  that  weakening  sen- 
tences and  superfluous  words  are  discarded,  that  sentences  are 
placed  in  the  best  order  in  the  paragraph,  and  paragraphs  re- 
arranged in  the  essay,  that  the  final  arrangement  of  words, 
sentences  and  paragraphs  is  such  that  the  essential  points 
stand  out  prominently  so  as  to  catch  the  eye  and  strike  the 
mind  of  the  reader;  aim  to  have  the  power  to  express,  keep 
pace  with  the  power  to  think,  so  that  the  expression  of  each 
thought  will  do  it  justice  and  credit;  aim  tin's  way  and  thus 
escape  the  error  of  trying  to  teach  technical  grammar  to  chil- 
dren. Observe  that  the  first  step  is  to  leutl  children  to  talk, 
also   TO   WEITE. 

4.  After  pupils  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  'die  cor- 
rect use  of  language,  and  are  old  enough  to  understand  the 
science  of  Grammar,  parsing  and  the  analysis  of  more  dimcull 
sentences  may  be  taken  up.  In  parsing,  teach  pupils  that  in 
order  to  know  what  part  of  speech  a  word  i-.  tiny  musl  firsi 
know  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  sentence.  Eere  a  closer 
study  of  the  relation  and  meaning  of  words  begins,  and  re- 
quires some  power  of  analysis  and  judgment  [f  a  pupil  can 
determine  the  use,  meaning  and  relation  of  words,  he  has  the 
most  important  part;  the  classification  of  words  into  parts  "f 
speech  is  often  arbitrary  and  unimportant  Lei  pupil-  Learn 
that  the  pari  of  speech  which  a  word  i-,  depend-,  somewhai  on 
its  etymology,  but  chief!)  on  its  uso  in  construction.  Words 
of  the  same  etymology  may  be  used  a-  differeni  pan 
speech,  ami  just  as  native  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.      This  is 
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true  of  many  adjectives  and  adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions, nouns  and  adjectives,  and  to  some  degree,  of  nearly  all 
parts  of  speech. 

For  an  example  in  which  etymology  does  not  help  in  deter- 
mining the  part  of  speech,  take  the  word  fast,  in  the  sentences 
— "The  horse  travels  fast,"  and,  "The  horse  is  a  fast  traveler." 
Here  the  etymology  is  the  same,  but  the  use  of  the  word  makes 
it  an  adverb  in  the  first  sentence  and  an  adjective  in  the  sec 
ond.  And  why  call  it  an  adverb  in  the  one,  and  an  adjective 
in  the  other?  Simply  because  grammarians  have  agreed  that 
when  a  word  is  used  to  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun  it  shall  be 
called  an  adjective;  when  xised  to  modify  a  verb,  adjective,  or 
adverb,  it  shall  be  called  an  adverb.  Here  the  use  of  the  word 
determines  what  part  of  speech  it  shall  be  called,  regardless  of 
its  etymology.  But  a  word  may  be  used  to  modify  a  phrase  or 
a  sentence.  Then  it  is  neither  an  advert)  nor  an  adjective  ac- 
cording to  the  above  rule.  Most  grammarians  throw  such 
words  into  the  class  of  adverbial  elements;  while  a  few  say  it 
will  depend  on  whether  the  phrase  is  used  substantively  or 
not — if  it  is,  the  word  which  modifies  it  is  an  adje<  1  ive  element ; 
if  not,  an  adverbial  element.  But  this  latter  class  of  authors 
get  into  difficulty  again  when  a  word  shows  what  part  of 
speech  it  is  by  its  etymology,  and  yet  is  used  substantively,  as 
a  participle  used  as  a  noun.  According  to  the  above  reason- 
in"-,  the  word  which  modifies  such  substantive  should  be  culled 
an  adjective;  but  the  same  authors  say  that  in  SO  far  as  the 
substantive  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  verb,  it.-;  modifiers 
should  be  called  adverbs.  And  all  this  line  spun  theorizing 
to  decide  whether  to  call  a  word  an  adjective  or  an  adverb! 
If  the  pupil  can  tell  the  meaning,  use,  and  relations  of  such 
words,  let  that  Buffice;  and  let  him  call  it  an  adjective  Or  an 
adverb  at  his  pleasure. 

I  have  Followed  this  topic  at  some  length  to  show  the  futil- 
ity, if  not  absurdity,  of  such  Bqueamishness  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  words  into  parts  of  speech.  I  have  taken  but  one  ex- 
ample. Many  others  might  easily  be  cited,  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  details. 
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The  study  of  English  grammar  has  fallen  into  disfavor  and 
is  very  generally  neglected  throughout  the  rural  schools;  and 
the  reason  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  senseless  way  in  which  it 
is  taught.  In  many  cases  pupils  cannot  see  any  end  to  be 
gained  by  much  of  this  study,  and  frequently  there  is  none. 
If  teachers  would  begin  by  teaching  more  English  language, 
and  less  grammar,  if  they  would  apply  their  lessons  daily  and 
hourly  so  as  to  show  the  practical  utility  of  the  study,  and 
make  pupils  feel  their  need  of  it  by  constant  but  judicious 
criticism,  pupils  would  want  to  study  English,  and  would  take 
it  as  readily  as  they  take  Arithmetic.  Reading  or  any  other 
branch.  Let  every  recitation  in  ever}  study  be  made  a  vehicle 
to  impart  a  habit  of  using  correct  language,  and  pupils  will 
soon  realize  the  importance  of  this  branch. 

One  thought  more,  and  then  I  must  leave  this  subject. 
Teachers  exaggerate  the  importance  of  little,  superficial  gram 
matical  errors  and  overlook  the  development  of  the  power  to 
convey  thought  accurately,  fully,  forcibly,  fluently  or  smoothly. 
In  broaching  this  subject  to  bodies  of  teachers,  1  have  had  some 
who  hastened  to  inform  me  that  this  part  of  Language  work 
belongs  to  Rhetoric  and  could  not  properly  be  considered  in 
connection  with  Language  work  for  the  country  schools.  I 
have  sometimes  wished  that  there  never  was  such  a  term  as 
"Rhetoric,"  nor  ever  such  a  distinctive  branch,  considering  the 
way  in  which  it  is  generally  regarded  and  frequently  taught. 

The  aim  of  Rhetoric  as  a  science  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  convey  thought  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and  to  fully 
comprehend  it  when  thus  conveyed  to  him.  Hut  ^\<n->  that 
differ  any  from  the  aim  of  Primary  Language  work  or  Inter- 
mediate or  Grammar  grade  work?     Sun  l_\  not 

This  thought  should   be  constantly  held   uppermosl  in  the 

minds  of  teacher  and  pupil,  that  tl ssential  t  liing  in  all  ban 

guage  work-,  spoki  n  or  written,  is  to  convey  the  thought  hon 
estly,  fully,  forcibly,  ami,  if  possible,  elegantly.      I  regret  that 

some    teachers    ( sider    it   such    a  grave    error   to    misspell     a 

word  or  omit  an  ly  from  an  adverb,  but  think  nothing  of  a 
poorly  constructed  sentence,  or  a  thought  but  half  expressed, 
or  a  theme  in  whi  -h  th  ■  pupil  his  "begun  anywhere,  ram  hi.'.  I 
everywhere,  and  stopped  uowhere,"  hit  at  many  things,  but 
discussed  nothing.  " More  attention  to  th*  cut  of  the  garment 
and  less  to  the  color  of  the  buttons"  is  a  wholesome  sentiment 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  Language  work. 


COMPOSITION. 


This  study  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  Language 
Lessons,  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.  It  should  be  taught  in  some 
form  from  the  time  the  child  has  learned  to  write.  As  soon  as 
the  child  can  write  a  sentence,  teach  it: 

1st.     To  begin  every  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

2d.  To  use  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of  questions, 
periods  at  the  close  of  declarative  sentences,  the  apostrophe 
with  the  possessive  case,  etc. 

3d.  To  write  in  short  sentences.  To  fill  blanks  and  de- 
velop abstracts. 

4th.  To  express  the  same  thing  in  different  ways — (a)  by 
using  different  words,  (b)  by  abridging  sentences,  (c)  by  ex- 
panding sentences,  etc. 

5th.  To  write  up  the  substance  of  the  reading  lesson,  or 
of  a  paragraph  just  read,  or  a  story  told. 

6th.     To  write  from  pictures,  from  flowers,  leaves,  etc. 

7th.  To  change  a  poem  into  prose;  to  describe  incidents, 
to  elaborate  sentiments,  or  Thought  Gems. 

The  work  should  advance  gradually  by  short  and  simple 
steps.  Many  teachers  make  a  mistake  in  asking  too  much  of 
pupils  at  the  outset,  as  to  write  a  composition  from  an  assigned 
subject  the  first  lesson!  Many  steps  should  precede  this  diffi- 
cult work,  and  only  experienced  teachers  will  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  making  each  Btep  simple  and  easy.  Varie- 
ties of  work  should  be  given  under  each  of  the  following  steps 
in  their  order:  (1)  blank  filling;  (2)  abstracts;  (3)  reproduc- 
tion; ( 1 1  development :  (5)  original 

At  the  age  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  pupils  should  he  prepared 
to  write  essays  on  topic-  assigned  b)    the  teacher.     The  pre 
Uminaries  for  this  work  are: 

50 
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1st.  An  essay  book.  In  this  nothing  but  essays  should 
be  written. 

2d.  The  teacher  should  write  the  following  on  the  board 
and  the  pupils  copy  it  in  ink  on  the  first  pages  of  their  essay 
books : 

I.  The  subjects  for  essays  will  be  assigned  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  for  reading  them. 

II.  Pupils  should  take  the  first  week  to  think  their  sub- 
ject over,  and  as  thoughts  occur  write  them  down  in  a  small 
note-book  carried  in  the  pocket  for  that  purpose. 

III.  Begin  to  write  one  week  after  thesubject  is  assigned. 
First,  write  an  outline  or  synopsis  of  the  subject.  Second. 
arrange  the  subordinate  topics  in  logical  order.  Third,  write 
your  essay,  treating  each  topic  in  the  order  arranged. 

IV.  Write  first  with  lead  pencil;  then  criticise  and  cor- 
rect your  work  in  construction  of  sentences,  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  topics,  use  of  capitals,  spelling  and  punctuation. 
After  the  work  is  thus  corrected  and  the  sentences  '•trimmed" — 

V.  Copy  in  ink,  on  "essay"  paper. 

(a)  Write  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper. 

(b)  Keep  the  red    line  to  the  left,  and  do  not  write 

over  it. 

(c)  Number    the    pages,  and  sign  your    name  at   the 

close. 

VI.  Think  each  sentence  through  so  that  you  can  say  it 
in  words,  and  see  if  it  can  be  improved  in  construction  before 
you  begin  to  write  it. 

VII.  Use  short  sentences. 

VIII.  When  uncertain  about  the  spelling  or  meaning  of 
words,  consult  your  dictionary. 

IX.  Learn  to  paragraph  your  work,  no<  bj  figures,  but  by 
leaving  breaks  or  spaces  at  the  beginning  and  end  <>f  each  miI> 
topic. 

X.  When  the  teacher  has  corrected  your  essay,  copj  it 
correctly  in  your  essay  book,  noticing  each  correction. 

The  teacher  should  mark  the    mistakes  od  the  h  It  hand 
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margin.  Whenever  a  pupil  repeats  a  mistake  in  two  consecu- 
tive essays,  his  attention  should  be  called  to  this  fact.  The 
teacher  will  find  the  work  of  correcting  essays  an  arduous  task, 
but  one  which  should  never  be  slighted. 

Till:    IMPORTANCE    OF    COMPOSITION. 

The  importance  of  essay  writing  and  composition  is  admit- 
ted, by  every  one;  and  yet  it  is  greatly  neglected,  especially  in 
country  schools.  Education  is  an  unfolding  process,  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  exercise  which  develops  the  creative  powers  of 
the  mind  like  composition.  Says  Emerson  on  this  subject: 
'"Action  is  witli  the  scholar  subordinate  but  essential.  Only  so 
much  do  I  know  as  I  have  lived."  Also  The  School  Jour  mi  I 
of  Education:  "There  are  two  sides  of  scholarship.  There  is 
the  faculty  that  acquires  readily,  and  there  is  the  other  which 
manufactures  out  of  facts,  thoughts  that  in  turn  lead  to  action. 
Tin'  schools  are  very  much  inclined  to  stimulate  the  former  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter.  But  a  mind  that  is  broad  and  vig- 
orous refuses  to  become  a  mere  absorbent.  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  those  who  manage  our  educational  institutions  thai  they 
have  not  recognized  the  fact  that  true  scholarship  has  a  dual 

life." 

When  will  our  teachers  learn  that  facts  committed  to 
memory  and  impressions  made  on  the  mind  are  but  raw,  undi- 
gested materials,  until  by  the  lire  and  friction  of  though!  they 
are  formed  into  webs  of  mental  data,  worked  from  premises  to 
conclusions,  and  become  a  part  of  the  mind  it-elf!  On:-  reason 
why  pupils  find  it  so  difficult  to  write  compositions. is  because 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  formulating  their  ideas,  to  system 
atizing  their  facts,  to  deducing  conclusions.  Herein  lies  the 
intrinsic  value  of  composition.  Bui  it  bas  other  benefits  also. 
The  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rh<  toric  is  of  the 

tesi  importance;  in  fact,  neither  of  these  studies  can  be 
taught  successfully  without  composition,  i  have  visited  schools 
where  pupils  cou Id  recite  fifteen  rules  for  the  use  of  capital 
letter-,  and  as  maii\    more  for  punctuation;   and  vet  the}  began 
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many  of  their  sentences  with  small  letters,  and  were  equally 
poor  in  punctuation.  On  investigation  I  found  that  many  of 
them  could  not  tell  where  one  sentence  ended  and  the  next 
begkn;  nor  was  it  an  easy  task  to  toll,  so  long  and  involved 
were  their  sentences.  They  had  had  scarcely  any  drill  in  com- 
position, and  hence  had  net  had  much  occasion  to  apply  these 
rules.  Many  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  mere 
lumber  until  applied  in  composition;  and  so  with  many  of  the 
facts  that  pupils  commit  to  memory,  until  they  have  been  formed 
into  syllogisms  and  woven  into  data  from  which  the  pupil 
draws  conclusions  for  himself. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  have  given  a  few  reasons 
why  Composition  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies  in  the 
school.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  sufficiently  emphasized  its 
importance.  I  can  not  find  language  that  would  seem  to  con- 
vey to  my  readers  what  I  feel  to  be  the  crying  need  of  this 
study  in  the  schools.  Let  us  try  to  suggest  it  thus:  Composi 
tion  compels  thought.  It  helps  to  clear  up  vague  impressions 
on  the  themes  discussed.  It  helps  to  counteract  some  of  the 
great  evils  of  routine  work,  such  as  rote  study,  the  committing 
of  facts  without  thought,  the  tilling  of  the  mind  with  "school 
lumber/'  undigested  and  unsystematized  impressions,  data 
gleaned  from  books  and  committed  sufficiently  to  reproduce 
it,  but  not  yet  analyzed  and  rewoven  into  a  new  fabric  entirely 

the  mind's  own  peculiar  work.     It  begets  originality     oi f 

the  greatest  powers  of  the  mind.     In  short,  composition  is  the 
corrective  branch  of  the  schools,  the  one  study  thai  above  all 
others  would  save  the  mind  from  being  crippled  in  our  defeel 
ive  processes  of  education  and  prevenl  it  from  becoming  a  mere 
absorbent. 

For  my   part,  I  wish  thai  one  half  the  time  of  our  school* 
could   be  given    to  Composition   and    kindred    work,  such   as 
original  investigations,  informal  discussions,  individual  experi 
ments,  and  all  such  wort  as  is  calculated  to  unfold  powers  aud 
stimulate  originality,  more  than  to  merelj  imprest-  lads. 


RHETORICAL  EXERCISES. 


In  connection  with  the  reading  of  compositions,  some  Avork 
should  be  done  in  recitation,  or  declamation.  The  object  of 
this  work  is  to  cultivate  expression,  ease  in  speaking,  grace 
and  propriety  in  gesture  and  position. 

In  order  to  make  the  work  profitable,  teachers  must  be 
prepared  to  criticise  and  to  give  instruction.  If  pupils  merely 
commit  pieces  to  memory  and  then  say  them  before  the  school 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  benefited  thereby.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  an  injury  to  them,  and  only  serve  to  make1 
faults  chronic  that  at  first  were  corrigible 

The  school  may  be  divided  into  three  divisions  for  compo- 
sition, say  A,  B  and  C. 

This  will  give  each  division  one  exorcise  for  declamation 
for  every  two  in  composition.  When  a  pupil  has  thoroughly 
committed  his  selection  to  memory,  he  has  now  merely  the 
crnde  material  to  work  upon.  He  should  now  be  drilled  in 
that  one  piece  (it  may  be  but  one  stanza)  until  his  delivery  of 
it  is  in  some  degree  finished. 

The  first  few  lessons  may  bo  given  in  class  to  illustrate  the 
general  rides  or  principles;  after  this  the  work  should  consist 
mostly  of  individual  instruction. 


CO 


WRITING. 


Pupils  cannot  be  expected  to  do  good  work  wit11  voor  tools. 
If  teachers  insist  on  their  having  good  materials  they  will 
generally  have  them. 

1st.  Before  attempting  to  teach  writing,  see  to  it  thai 
pupils  have  good  pens,  good  ink,  legal  cap  paper,  pen  wipers 
and  blotters.  Have  the  School  Boards  provide  those  just  as 
they  provide  chalk,  etc. 

2d.  The  inkwells  should  be  collected  in  win  t  ml  placed 
where  the  ink  will 'be  kept  from  freezing.  Some  put  them  in 
a  basket  between  folds  of  cotton  or  pieces  of  woolen  blanket 
and  place  them  near  the  stove. 

3d.  The  first  eight  or  ten  lessons  should  be  given  to  secur- 
ing freedom  of  movement  by  training  the  muscles.  Five 
minutes  each  day  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  may  be  thus 
profitably  employed  for  the  first  month  or  longer. 

4th.  Write  the  following  on  the  board  and  have  the  class 
learn  it: 

Writing  Lesson. 

Aim  to  secure: 

1st.  Legibility — For  all  practical  purposes  the  besl  writ- 
Lag  is  that  which  can  be  most  easily 
read. 

2d.     Rapidity — Theabilityto  write  fast  is  nexl  in  import 

ance  to  legibility,  or  the  ability    to 
write  plainly . 

3d.      Beauty — This  will  be  sufflcientlj  Beoured  if  the  first 

( legibility )  is  secured, 
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I.     To  be  legible,  writing  must  be: 
(a)  uniform  in  height,  as, 


not, 


<o>  uniform  in  space,  as, 
not, 

'&.  uniform  in  slant,  as, 


not, 


(d)  smooth  and  free,  not  cramped  and  nervous.     This 
will  be  secured   by  the  muscular  practice  men- 
tioned (in  3). 
II.     To  secure  rapidity:      When    pupils  can  write  a  fair, 
legible   hand,    lei    the    teacher    rend   to   them    while  they  write 
what    is    read;   reading   should   be  slow  at    firsi    luit    gradually 
growing  faster  according  as  pupils  can  write  well  and  punc- 
t  uate  alii  Lai  is  read. 

Bear  in  mind  that  time  is  an  important  element  iii  writing. 
The  problem  which  the  teacher  of  penmanship  must  solve  is 
not   to  teach  pupils  how  to  write  a  nice  hand  merely,  luit   to 

teach    them    how   to    write    a   legible    hand   with    in jiiilil //   and 
j  \<  n.rrv. 


WRITING.  "•" 

III.  Length  of  exercise: — Fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes 
each  day  until  pupils  can  write  a  legible  hand  with  facility 
and  a  good  degree  of  rapidity. 

I  would  not  insist  on  using  the  Spencer'an  System  or  any 
other  system.  The  aim  in  this  branch  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
enable  pupils  to  write  a  plain,  legible  hand  with  facility  and 
rapidity ;  hence,  no  curly  cues,  and  flourishes  that  ci/'y  ob- 
scure the  legibility,  and  seldom  enhance  the  beauty,  fhe 
best  writing  is  that  which  can  be  done  quickest  and  read  easiest. 
Let  this  be  the  test  of  good  writing  and  pupils  will  need  but 
few  rules. 

WRITING    MATERIAL    SHOULD    BE    FURNISHED    BY  THE    SCHOJL  BOARD. 

It  will  be  found  much  more  convenient  for  the  schoo*,  and 
quite  as  cheap  for  the  district,  to  have  pens,  ink,  and  legal 
cap  paper  purchased  by  the  directors.  Country  school  teach- 
ers can  readily  understand  how  much  annoyance  ma\  be 
thereby  saved.  James  cannot  write  to-day  "because  he  lias 
lost  his  pen;"  John  has  no  ink — "it  was  upset  or  frozen 
yesterday;''  Mary  has  "no  paper,  but  will  get  some  when  Pa 
goes  to  town,"'  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  School  Board  will  not  provide  writing  material 
until  they  are  educated  to  do  so.  The  teacher  should  write 
to  the  County  Superintendent  and  get  him  to  have  the  presi 
dent  of  the  board  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  which  both 
teacher  and  County  Superintendent  can  explain  the  expediency, 
importance  and  economy  of  furnishing  writing  material  at 
public  expense,  and  as  a  ml"  the  board  will  do  it. 

When  pens,  ink  and  paper  are  procure. 1  I  .\  the  School 
Board,  and  collected  each  day  after  writing  and  placed  where 
the  ink  will  not  "freeze"  nor  "be  upset,"  nor  the  peas  "be 
lost" — the  above  annoyances  will  be  dropped  from  tLt>  long 
list  of  unnecessary  "botherations"  of  the  school-roou« 


ARITHMETIC. 


A/m.  —  To  develop  the  reasoning  powers;  to  cause  pupild 
to  tliink;  to  think  clearly ;  to  think  accurately ; 
to  think  quickly ;  to  think  things  thkough. 


NUMBERS. 


1.  Counting  should  begin  by  counting  objects — not  ab- 
stractly; use  numeral  frame,  pieces  of  chalk,  grains  of  corn 
bx>ks — any  objects.  Add  them,  subtract  them,  multiply  them, 
divide  them,  t  ake  parts  of  each,  etc.  Spend  a  little  time  at  iirst 
teaching  number  language,  as  "one  dog,"  ''two  boys,"  "three 
hats,"  etc.;  then  using  objects,  as  blocks,  pegs, toothpicks,  etc., 
add,  subtract,  multiply  (in  groups),  divine,  etc.  By  cutting 
out  pictures  of  birds,  pigs,  dogs,  etc.,  from  magazines  and 
journals,  the  teacher  can  furnish  First  Grade  pupils  with 
material  for  "number  stories."  Pupils  can  easily  be  led  to 
talk  of  these  things  in  number  language,  to  group  them,  por- 
tion them,  etc.  Tables  can  be  made  with  pegs,  as  I-j-I-f-I-f-I 
=1111;  11+11=  I II I,  etc..  the  pegs  being  laid  on  plates 
instead  of  writing  marks.  Then  numbers  of  objects  ma\  be 
represented  by  figures.  Use  objects  until  the  child  can  grasp 
the  thought  without  the  aid  of  them.  They  have  a  place  in 
primary  work,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  their  usefulness. 

Take  live  niinub  s  each  day  in  lower  Grades  for  rapid  work 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  and  their 
combinations.  It  is  surprising  with  what  facility  pupils  will 
handle  numbers  if  drilled  in  rapid  work  daily. 

On  this  subject  read  Anna  -Johnson's  little  book  "Educa- 
tion by  Doing,"  published  iy  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.     It  costs  but  thirty  or  forty  cents. 
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2.  Associate  this  idea  of  numbers  and  figures  with  the  ob- 
jects counted.  Give  small  groups  of  objects  to  be  represented 
by  figures  on  slates;  add  both  objects  and  figures.  Do  not 
allow  pupils  tc  count  by  lote,  but  always  associate  the  numbers 
with  the  objects;  also  begin  at  other  numbers  than  unity,  as 
20,  35,  etc.,  and  count  upwards. 

3.  Add  single  columns  written  on  the  board.  Addition 
and  subtraction  should  be  taken  up  together;  in  fact,  the  four 
fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  also  the  rudiments 
of  fractions,  may  be  taught  together.  Teachers  who  cannot 
do  this  successfully  should  study  the  "Grube  method.**  als<  1 1  be 
"Quincy  method." 

Any  teacher  can  do  this  work  successfully  by  following  the 
plan  outlined  in  Piper's  "  Seat  Work."  Write  Prof.  J.  Piper,  1  I'.i 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and  get  a  sample  copy  for  five 
or  six  cents,  or  Hailman's  "Primary  Helps"  (price  75  cents). 

4.  In  beginning  notation  and  numeration,  the  names  of 
the  first  three  or  four  periods  should  be  taught  until  pupils  can 
call  each  period,  readily  telling  its  name  from  its  position. 
Mark  three  or  four  spaces  on  the  board  large  enough  for  three 
figures  each.  Let  pupils  call  spaces  by  names,  i.  e.,  first  Bpace, 
units;  second,  thousands;  third,  million-,  etc.  Then  write  the 
required  numbers  in  each  space,  etc. 

5.  In  teaching  multiplication,  each  step  should  l>e  mastered 
thoroughly.     Various  exercises  may   be  adopted  both  on  the 
board  and  orally.     In  subtraction,  "borrowing  "  ma)  be  illus 
trated  by  dollars  and  cents,  etc. 

6.  In  Mental  Arithmetic,  answers  should  be  simple  and 
concise;  avoid  long  analysis  with  repetitions. 


ADVANCED  WORK. 


Mental  Arithmetic  should  precede  and  accompany  written 
Arithmetic.  Exercises  in  rapid  calculation  should  be  frequent. 
When  the  divisor  is  less  than  13,  long  divisions  should  not  be 
permitted.  In  beginning  Fractions,  great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  lay  the  basis  thoroughly.  Comprehension  of  illustra- 
tions and  readiness  to  perform  operations  should  precede  rules. 
The  relations  of  Decimals,  Common  Fractions  and  Percentage 
should  be  illustrated.  Notation  and  numeration  of  Decimals 
may  be  taken  up  with  that  of  whole  numbers.  Decimals  should 
precede  Common  Fractions.  Where  the  text- book  places  Com- 
mon Fractions  first,  they  may  be  passed  over  until  decimals 
are  finished. 

After  canvassing  any  subject  as  laid  doicn  in  the  book,  the 
teacher  should  furnish  supplementary  work  to  make  pupils 
clearly  understand  the  principles  canvassed  before  passing  on 
to  the  next  subject.  The  importance  of  this  work  to  supple- 
ment the  text-book,  and  make  pupils  think  or  themst  Ires,  can 
hardly  be  sufficiently  emphasized.  Pupils  are  usually  "at 
sea"  when  given  work  outside  the  book  and  not  under  a  cer- 
tain ''case." 

7.  Exercises  for  drill  in  rapid  calculation  should  be  given 
almost  daily.  In  this  work  let  accuracy  and  rapidity  be  the 
two  goals  to  be  reached  The  form  of  work  is  frequently  neg- 
lected. Teacher^  should  insist  on  having  the  work  in  good 
form,  whether  on  hoard,  or  paper,  slates,  etc.  It  will  take 
time  at  first,  but  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labc:  in 
the  long  run.     To  this  end  the  pupils  should  be  drilled  in — 

I.  The  arrangement  of  work  on  the  board. 

II.  The  making  of  good,  plain  figures. 

(Hi 
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III.      Care  in  using  the  proper  signs  when  necessary. 

The  work  should  be  so  plain  that  it  can  be  road  like  a  sen- 
tence. Pupils  should  learn  that  there  is  a  mathematical  lan- 
guage; that  figures,  signs,  and  symbols  largely  compose  it, 
and  that  these  shomd  nju  be  omitted  any  more  than  the  words 
of  a  sentence. 

The  habit  of  doing  work  plainly,  clearly  and  systematically 
is  of  great  practical  importance.  The  habit  formed  during 
school  life  goes  with  the  pupil  into  business  and  is  not  easily 
changed. 

8.  In  practical  life,  one  of  the  most  important  processes 
is  the  habit  of  being  sure  to  have  correct  premises,  of  starting 
out  with  correct  data,  of  thoroughly  analyzing  all  data  at 
hand,  all  known  quantities  before  trying  to  make  applications 
to  secure  deductions  from  the  untried  and  unknown.  This 
very  important  mental  habit  may  bo  largely  strengthened  and 
developed  by  drilling  pupils  on  the  reading,  analysis  and  thor 
ough  understanding  of  the  language  of  difficult  problems, 
before  attempting  the  solution. 

Pupils  often  work  accurately  and   logically  in  (he  solution 
of  problems  and  still  fail  to  secure  the  desired  answi  r,  I 
the   language  of   the   problem  was  not  carefully   studied   and 
fully  understood.      Wrong   premises  were  taken  I  i  start  with, 
and  though  the  subsequent  work  was    entirely    correcl   and 
logical,  the  result  was  not  the  one  sought       QOl   from  any   fault 
of  the  thinking  or  the  solution,    but  from    the  fad  _\    hain't  of 
not  carofully  analyzing  the  language  and  getting  the  autb 
meaning  before  attempting  the  solution.      If  the  teacher  sue 
c.eds  in  cultivating  this  habit  in   pupils,  if  will   prove  a  greal 
help  throughout  their  course  in  Mathematics,  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  they  will  have  developed  one  ol  the  most  im 
portanl  habits  for  solving  the  problems  of  life. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


This  study  should  be  taught  chiefly  by  oral  lessons  and 
topically,  having  pupils  read  up  between  lessons  the  topics  dis- 
cussed. To  instruct  in  this  manner,  the  teacher  must,  tirst, 
know  the  subject  thoroughly  ;  second,  have  notes  on  each  les- 
son in  a  note-book,  so  as  to  give  the  work  systematically. 
clearly  and  fully  ;  third,  review  from  this  note-book  ;  fourth, 
remember  that  illustration  is  the  best  language,  so  when  study- 
ing the  bones,  the  eye,  the  heart,  or  any  organs  that  may  be 
brought  before  the  class,  they  should  be  procured  as  the  bes< 
means  of  illustrating  their  anatomy.  Charts,  pictures  and 
drawings  are  also  good  helps.  "What  «s  said  or  written  is 
usually  but  partially  understood  and  easily  forgotten,  while 
illustrations  and  experiments  are  impressed  indelibly.  For 
example,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  respiration,  a  pair 
of  lungs  may  be  procured  to  show  their  anatomy.  Also, 
some  carbon  dioxide  can  be  easily  obtained.  With  this,  pu- 
pils  may  be  shown,  first,  by  pouring  it  from  one  cup  into 
another,  that  it  is  heavier  than  the  air  ;  second,  l>y  putting  a 
lighted  taper  in  it,  that  it  will  not  support  combustion,  and 
that  this  is  the  test  of  safety  before  entering  old  wells,  etc.; 
third,  by  pouring  some  of  it  into  clear  lime  water,  that  the 
latter  will  become  of  a  milky  color.  The  same  effect  maybe 
:  Iso  produced  bj  blowing  the  breath  into  the  lime  water,  thus 
showing  the  presence  of  carbon  <lio\i<le  in  the  breath  ;  fourth, 
bow  how    it  is  produce. 1  in  nature.     Other  experiments  may 

he  made  with  a  litt  le  oxygen.       In  this  wa\    physiology  will    be 
st  lldied  wit  h   interest   and   profit. 

In  studying  each  organ  or  set  of  organs,  teachers  should 
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not  only  state  the  laws  of  hygiene,  but  also  show  the  reason 
for  these  laws  and  the  result  of  breaking  them. 
The  order  of  recitation  should  be — 

1.  A  review  of  the  previous  oral  lesson  from  the  note- 
book. 

2.  Discussion  of  such  new  matter  as  pupils  may  have 
gathered  from  their  reading. 

3.  The  advance  oral  lesson  with  illustrations  by  the 
teacher. 

Much  more  might  be  written  detailing  the  suggestions  here 
given  as  to  teaching  Physiology,  but  if  teachers  will  intelli- 
gently apply  what  is  mentioned  in  these  two  pages  the  pupil 
will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  for  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
branch. 

But  before  leaving  the  subject,  let  us  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  Is  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  the  sole  or  main  object 
of  teaching  this  branch  in  our  schools?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  seems  to  be  all  that  is  actually  derived.  Wo  teach  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  body  in  order  that  we  may 
better  understand  the  laws  of  Hygiene,  and  then  we  permit 
the  most  reckless  violation  of  the  laws  every  day  in  the  school 
room. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  amendment  to  our  work  in  this 
branch  to  actually  cause  more  doing,  more  practice  of  these 
laws?  Let  that  form  at  least  one-half  the  wort  in  this  branch. 
Would  it  be  out  of  order  to  insist  oncorreci  pi  Bitionsof  pupils 
at  seats,  in  class,  while  walking,  standing,  etc. f     Or  to  have 

wash  basins,  water,  soap  and  towel-  provided   at  cacti   srl 1 

and  ask  the  boy  with  grimy  face  and  dirtj  hands  to  use  th<  m 
freely  and  see  that  ho  complied,  or  even  go  so  far  as  to  Bhow 
him  what  a  real  bed  rock  washing  is?  Orwould  it  begoiugtoo 
far  to  suggest  that  "next  week  and  every  week  thereafter  we 
shall  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  all  who  have  taken  ;(  good  bath  to 
raise  hands?" 

What  was  said  under  the  Bubjeci  of  Grammar,  aboul  com 
mitting  the  rules  of  Grammar  to  memory  and  violating  them 
ever  afterward,  would  apply  equally  well  to  this  branch.      In 
this  branch,  also,  wo  n I  more  "  Learning  to  do  bj  doing-" 
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INTRODUCTORY    LESSONS. 

1st.  Train  pupils  to  observe  and  describe  positions  of  ob- 
jects on  the  table,  in  the  room,  on  the  play-ground,  etc.  Rep- 
resent positions  on  blackboard  and  pupils  copy  on  slates. 

2d.  Locate  buildings,  pupils'  homes,  etc.,  and  thus  learn 
the  points  of  the  compass. 

Teach  by  topics. 

3d.  Commence  the  location  of  particular  places  by  de- 
scribing and  locating  towns  and  villages  close  by,  and  extend 
to  other  places.  Describe  the  country  adjacent  to  pupils' 
homes,  as  to  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  creeks,  etc.;  also  timber, 
prairie,  productions,  animals,  etc.;  in  a  word,  the  whole  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  in  which  pupils'  homes  are  situated  and 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  They  are  now  ready  to  extend 
this  study  to  books,  maps,  etc.,  understandingly. 

Ith.  Represent  locations  on  map;  shape  of  earth  shown 
by  the  globe;  converse  with  pupils  about  people  of  different 
races  ;  show  on  globe  and  maps  where  their  homes  are,  etc. 
In  no  case  require  pupils  to  study  a  lesson  in  the  booh-  before 
presenting  orally  and  mostly  objectively.  The  subjeel  should 
be  taught  as  a  connected  whole;  facts  learned  should  show 
mutual  relation.  Take  up  continents  as  wholes,  noting  the 
principal  features  risers,  mountains,  valleys,  Lakes,  etc.,  cli- 
in;  te  as  affected  by  distance  from  the  equator,  ocean  currents, 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis:  conversational  exercises  on 
productions.  .Most  of  the  above  work  maybe  done  without 
introducing  a  texl  hook.  The  textcannot  take  the  placeofthe 
teacher,  <  *p  .daily  in  the  lower  grades.  Map  drawing  should 
begin  with  the  study  of  heal  geography. 
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To  recapitulate.  The  pupil  has  learned  the  geography  of 
his  own  neighborhood,  how  to  locate  places,  directions  on  the 
map,  land  and  water  forms,  shape  of  earth,  and  its  surface 
composed  of  land  and  water,  the  forms,  relations,  positions 
and  divisions  of  the  continents.  He  is  now  prepared  to  get  a 
text-book  and  begin  the  study  of  his  own  country  in  detail. 

ADVANCED  LESSONS. 

MAP    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

1st.  The  physical  features  and  contour  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  e.  g.,  the  mountain  systems  on  each  side,  the  valley 
in  the  center,  the  river  systems,  hikes,  etc. 

Teach  by  topics. 

2d.  The  productions  and  occupations  as  a  whole — (a) 
agriculture,  (b)  mining,  (c)  manufacturing,  (<l)  grazing.  Draw 
maps  and  use  colored  chalk  to  designate  each  district.  Use 
colors  not  for  mere  show  but  for  a  purpose  to  show  lowland-, 
highlands,  mining  districts,  agricultural  districts,  etc. 

3d.  Locate  and  describe  briefly  the  principal  cities  and 
note  the  principal  lines  of  railroad. 

4th.      Map  of  s'ate   in  detail. 

5th.      County  inn;)  hi  il  'tail  ;   land  surveys,  etc. 

7th.  British  America.  Mexico,  Central  America  ami  South 
America. 

Sth.      Europe.  Asia.  Africa,   [slands. 

Descriptive  Geography  should  include  the  simples!  phys- 
ical outlines  of  a  country  as  a  whole.  Elevations,  drainage 
by  rivers,  climate  as  modified  by  different  section-  and  the 
cause  thereof,  Leading  industries,  genera]  and  state  govern 
ments,  population,  the  four  races  and  their  distributioa  A" 
work  should  be  done  in  local  geography  until  pupils  have 
drawn  r,>nj>s  of  the  countries  to  be  studied. 

Europe  should  lie  presented  BO  B&  to  avoid  a  large  amount 
of  detail.  The  political  divisions  and  governmenl  of  each 
country  should  be  studied;  also  the  principal  physical  I 
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ures,  as  mountains,  plains,  rivers  and  lakes  ;  the  productions, 
agricultural,  mineral  or  manufactured  ;  the  principal  cities 
and  historical  places.  These  should  not  be  taught  abstractly 
and  as  dry  details.  If  the  teacher  can  not  make  the  subject 
interesting,  and  appeal  to  the  child's  imagination  and  bring 
before  his  mind  such  graphic  pictures  of  the  places  described 
that  he  will  get  a  clear  mental  picture  of  them,  there  will  be 
but  vague,  indefinite  impressions  made,  and  but  little  learned 
or  remembered.  Take  the  children  on  tours  through  these 
countries  in  oral  lessons  ;  draw  vivid  pictures  of  what  they 
will  see  as  they  pass  from  place  to  place — over  mountains 
through  valleys  into  the  heart  of  great  metropolitan  cities, 
through  great  manufactories  and  industries — and  then  let 
them  reproduce  all  this  in  writing  for  the  next  lesson.  This 
and  other  devices  which  every  wide-awake  teacher  will  call  to 
his  aid,  will  render  Geography  not  a  dry,  stupid  study  of 
names  and  details,  but  as  tempting  to  the  student  as  undiscov- 
ered countries  to  the  explorer,  and  growing  in  interest  from 
day  to  day. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  teaching 
Geography  is  to  avoid  unimportant  details.  This  may  be 
most  successfully  done  through  topical  outlines  if  the  teacher 
has  a  fair  c  jmprehonsioii  and  grasp  of  the  subject. 

To  teach  successfully  by  topical  outlines,  but  little  atten 
tion  need  be  given  to  the  order  of  the  matter  in  the  text.  The 
topical  outline,  necessary  to  a  clear  concept  by  the  pupil, 
should  be  prepared  and  taken  down  by  the  pupil  in  class  each 
day.  If  this  topical  outline  can  be  made  up  by  both  teacher 
and  pupils  in  class  each  day,  so  much  the  better. 

Suppose  the  United  States  to  be  the  subject.  We  should 
have  topical  outlines  on  surface  and  drainage,  productions, 
occupations,  etc  ,  the  topics  being  few  or  many,  according  to 
the  age  and  interest  of  the  pupils. 


MAP  DRAWING. 


The  object  of  map-drawing  should  be  moro  for  securing  a 
mental  picture  of  the  countries,  their  political  divisions,  physical 
features,  and  location  of  principal  cities,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  merely  drawing  an  accurate  map;  hence,  let  map-drawing 
be  more  off-hand,  not  consuming  too  much  time  nor  loading 
the  maps  with  details. 

When  a  country  or  state  is  taken  up,  first  draw  the  out- 
lines.  Then  fill  in  from  lesson  to  lesson  the  important  feat- 
ures only.  Let  every  item  placed  on  the  map  be  one  of 
interest  to  the  pupil,  and  one  that  he  may  be  expected  to 
remember. 

Bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  details  in  the  text -books  on 
Geography — statistics  of  population,  area  of  states  in  acres  or 
square  miles,  height  of  mountains.  Length  of  rivers  in  feet  or 
miles,  etc.,  etc. — are  placed  there  for  reference  to  make  a  com- 
plete book.  Such  items  should'be  learned  in  round  numbers, 
and  largely  by  comparison,  if  at  all.  In  learning  the  height 
of  mountains,  compare  them  with  some  high  object  known 
to  the  pupils,  by  saving  it  is  twice  as  high,  three  times  as 
high,  etc.  Do  likewise  in  learning  the  size  of  states,  conn 
tries,  etc. 

First,  get  some  standard    learned,  and  then    compare   with 
that.      The  child  can  be  given  a  fair  idea  of  the  size  of  a  town 
ship  from  the  size  of  a  farm,  and  the  size  of  a  county  from  the 
size  of  a  township,  the  state   from  the  county,  etc.,  and  then 
the  size  of   states  and    countries    oy  comparison.      Th&  relative 

size  srives  the  besl  idea  to  the  child     better,  far,  than  the  aum 
her  of  acres  or  square  miles,  etc. 

In  studying  the  products  of  various  localities,  they  shonll 
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be  generalized  and  stated  in  round  numbers  or  general  terms. 
Do  not  till  the  pupil's  mind  with  lumbering  facts  which  cannot 
be  made  of  interest  to  him.  Vague,  indefinite  impressions 
forced  upon  the  indifferent  mind  of  the  pupil  are  more  harm- 
ful than  helpful. 

In  deciding  what  to  teach  and  what  not  to  teach  any  class, 
the  best  guide  is:  "What  and  how  much  can  I  cause  to  glow 
with  life  and  interest  for  them?" 

Never  have  pupils  commit  to  memory  tvhat  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  remember  after  the  recitation. 

Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  importance  of 
map  drawing,  there  are  still  many  teachers  who  do  not  give  it 
sufficient  time  or  attention.  If  such  teachers  would  remem- 
ber that  map  drawing  and  the  work  based  on  it  requires  over 
half  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Geography,  they  would 
probably  give  it  more  attention. 

The  first  step  in  the  study  of  each  country  is  to  draw  an 
outline  sketch  of  it.  Then  fill  in  this  map  from  day  to  day. 
showing  what  is  learned  from  each  succeeding  topical  lesson, 
as  to  surface,  drainage,  mining  districts  (various  colored  chalk 
indicating  the  product  of  each  mining  district,  as  lead,  coal, 
iron,  gold  and  silver,  etc.),  lumber,  agriculture,  large  cities 
and  principal  railroads.  The  growth  of  the  map  will  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  knowledge  of  the  country  studied, 
and  when  the  map  is  completed,  if  properly  filled  out  and  dis- 
cussed, the  geographical  study  of  that  country  is- completed. 
In  this  way  the  map  forms  a  mental  picture  as  a  basis  around 
which  all  the  other  facts  are  logically  clustered,  the  relation 
of  facts  is  clearly  perceived,  the  law  of  association  is  recog 
ni/.ed,  and  what  would  otherwise  be  abstract,  unrelated  facts, 
here  become  related  and  natural,  and  easily  grasped  and 
remembered. 


U.  S.  HISTORY. 


This  study  may  bo  begua  ;it  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  The 
lessons  should  embrace  the  simple  outlines,  with  only  a  few 
of  the  most  important  dates  and  such  facts  as  can  be  made 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  pupil.  For  the  first  year 
the  lessons  should  be  entirely  conversational,  but  systematic, 
from  prepared  notes.  Biography  can  be  used  to  interest 
pupils  and  enliven  the  study,  as  well  as  give  much  valuable 
information.  Those  lessons  may  be  written  up  from  memory 
where  practicable,  this  work  taking  the  place  of  Lessons  in 
composition. 

When  the  study  of  the  text-book  is  begun,  the  work 
should  be  assigned  topically,  using  as  many  different  texl 
books  as  may  be  procured.  Pupils  should  not  be  required 
to  recite  much  in  the  advance  lessons,  bul  in  t lie  review  they 
should  be  required  to  give  the  substance  of  the  lesson  in  llieir 
own  language,  in  the  form  of  a  story  or  narrative.  A  few 
minutes  in  each  recitation  may  be  profitably  spent  in  reading 
over  the  lesson  "for  tomorrow."  and  calling  attention  to 
important  points  and,  giving  explanations  and  help  where 
necessary.  The  wars  should  be  taken  up  ly  campaigns  when' 
practicable,  drawing  maps  on  the  board  to  show  places  re 
ferred  to  and  positions  of  armies,  and  each  place  referred  to 
while  pupils  are  reciting  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map 
for  the  class. 

In  the  advance  the  teacher  should  do  this  work,  going 
over  the  lesson  for  the  following  day,  systematizing  it  and 
arranging  the  wars  into  campaigns,  .  id  noting  points  of 
special    importance.       Each    pupil    should    draw  a    map    for  the 

French  and  Indian   War.  and  note  on  ii   the  place-,  referred 
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to.  This  map  may  be  made  large  enough  so  as  to  serve  for 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  Civil  Rebellion  by  filling  in 
such  additional  places  as  are  necessary  to  take  note  of  in 
each. 

Having  advanced  over  an  epoch,  the  review  should  be 
conducted  with  a  view  to  systematizing  and  arranging  the 
facts  so  as  to  associate  them  in  a  connected  whole.  The 
teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  object  of  this  study  is 
to  cultivate  the  memory  as  well  as  to  learn  history. 

Having  canvassed  a  period  or  epoch,  the  pupil  should 
generalize  the  important  facts  and  points  so  as  to  get  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  subject, — the  whole  seen  in  a 
perspective  as  a  whole,  and  not  as  separate  parts. 

It  is  important  to  give  jrupils  a  bird's-eye  view  of  each 
epoch  of  history  to  start  with.  By  this  I  mean  such  a  view 
or  mental  picture  as  one  can  take  after  one  has  canvassed  the 
subject  quite  thoroughly.  If  a  pupil  could  get  a  picture  of  a 
whole  epoch  in  one  recitation,  he  could  understand  t ho  rela- 
tion of  events  much  better  when  he  comes  to  study  them  in 
detail. 

If  you  wished  to  instruct  a  pupil  about  the  parts  of  a  watch 
you  would  first  show  him  a  watch  as  a  whole.  If  he  had  no 
idea  how  a  watch  looked,  and  you  began  to  show  him  a  small 
part  of  it  at  a  time,  keeping  the  body  of  it  out  of  sight,  he 
would  have  but  a  feeble  conception  of  the  relation  and  vise  of 
the  separate  parts,  however  minutely  discussed,  until  he  could 
see  it  all  put  together.  It  is  much  the  same  in  History. 
Events  are  dry,  uninteresting,  and  often  senseless  things,  con- 
sidered separately  and  abstractly.  Make  a  whole  of  them,  and 
they  become  interesting,  important  and  intelligible.  To  secure 
this  full  picture  of  an  epoch,  ono  good  exercise  is  to  have  each 
pupil  tell  the  substance  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  story,  from  first 
to  last,  the  teacher  having  first  told  it.  This  exercise  may  he 
continued  a  few  days  with  profit,  each  pupil  elaborating  and 
adding  to  the  story  as  told  by  the  preceding  one.  The  story 
may  be  enlarged  to  cover  the  whole  of  United  States  History, 
occasionally,  with  good  results.* 

*See  Welch's  "  How  to  Study,"  I'age  C5. 


BUSY  WORK 


In  nearly  every  country  school  there  are  some  first  grade 
pupils.     Here,  more  than  in  towns,  this  class  is  sadly  neglect- 
ed.    The  country  teacher  has  not  the  time  necessary  to  hear 
them  recite  often,  and  the  consequence  is  they  often  wear  away 
stupid  hours  with  such  amusements  or  mischief  as  they  can 
devise,  or  they  are  allowed  to  go  out  to  play  as  soon  as  they 
have  recited.     Country  teachers,  especially  those  in   summer 
schools,  should  be  prepared  to  give  plenty  of  busy  work,  bo 
that  the  smaller  pupils  may  he  constantly  employed  with  work 
which  has  some  aim  and  purpose.     Many  forms  of  this  class 
of  work  can  be  given  in  teaching  numbers  with  pegs,  beans, 
corn,  sticks,  blocks,  etc.,  adding,  subtracting,  grouping,  etc., 
and  representing  each  group,  number  or  action  by  marks,  fig 
ures  and  signs  on  slates  for  the  teacher's  inspection  "by  <<ml 
by.''''     Language  work  will  also  afford  profitable  busy  work. 
Answering  questions  written  on  board,  writing  verbs  to  sub 
jects,  filling  blanks  in  complete  sentences,  writing  opposites  of 
words  and,  finally,  classifying  wprds  as  name  words  or  nouns, 
action  words  or  verbs,  etc.     Drawing  may  also  !"■  used   for 
profitable  busy  work.     Children  like  to  make  pictures.      With 
a  little  direction  from  the  teacher  or  by  the   use  of   Barthole 
mew's  drawing  cards  or  some  other  system  for  primary  pupils, 
many  a  tedious  hour  might  he  spent  in  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment.      Teachers  who  can   not    devise  work  of  this  kind 
should  get  a  copy  of  Anna  Johnson's  "Education  bj   Doing" 
(published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  STork),  or  some  other 
work  of  the  kind.     No  good  teacher  will  try  to  suppress  the 
activities  of  childhood  by  compelling  little  children  to  sit  Btn 
pidly  quiet  through   weary   hours  or  allow   them  to  acquire 
chronic  habits  of  disorder  during  the  tirst  years  of  school  life. 
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SINGING. 


Schools  should  open  and  close  with  singing  or  some  kind 
of  music.     The  importance  of  music  in  the  school-room  is  so 
generally  admitted  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  more  than 
mention  it  here.     It  is  good  not  only  for  opening  and  closing 
exercises,  but  also  for  an  occasional  exercise  during  a  session. 
For  example,  if  the  whole  school  grow  tired,  dull  and  listless, 
they  may  be  enlivened,  animated  and  refreshed  by  joining  in 
a  spirited  song  for  two  or  three  minutes.     Every  school  should 
be  provided  with  suitable  song-books  for  the  pupils;  but  when 
this  is  not  done  both  the  songs  and  the  music  may  be  written 
on  the  board  from  the  teacher's  song  book.     Pupils  can  copy 
this  on  suitable  paper  ruled  for  the  purpose,  and  by  adding  a 
new  song  each  week  or  each  two  weeks  quite  a  nice  collection 
will  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  term.     Pupils  may  easily  be 
taught  the  length  of  notes  and  also  the  pitch,  so  that  they  will 
be  a  material  help  to  them  in  singing.     In  this  way  many 
chronic  faults  of   "rote"  or   "ear-singing"  may  be  entirely 
eradicated.     Pupils  may  easily  be  led  to  see  wherein  their  ear- 
singing  differs  from  the  written  music,  and  they  may  be  inter- 
ested in  making  the  corrections  and  noting  the  improvement 
The  teacher  may,  with  a  little  drill,  tone  down  the  loud  and 
harsh  voices,  and  pupils  may  be  made  conscious  of  their  power 
to  produce  easily  sweet  musical  tones  of  which  they  were  not 
conscious.     One  new  song   (with  the  music)  each  week  will  he 
sufficient. 

SENTIMENTS. 

At  the  opening  of  school  each  day  a  new  sentiment  should 
he  given  h\    the  teacher,  or  by  some  pupil.     If  it  is  thought 
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good  enough  to  commit  to  memory,  it  should  be  repeated  by 
different  pupils,  and  by  the  whole  school  in  concert.  This 
sentiment  should  be  again  repeated  before  dismissing  in  the 
evening.  It  will  be  well  to  cull  sentiments  from  the  same 
author  for  three  or  four  consecutive  weeks  as  sugffested  in  the 
last  topic  on  selections  in  reading.  There  should  be  a  song 
and  a  few  sentiments  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  each  day. 
A  beautiful  little  book  on  this  subject,  "Teacher's  Memory 
Gems,"  with  "Model  Lesson"  and  instructions  to  the  teacher, 
can  be  secured  for  thirty-five  cents  from  W.  McCullom,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

NEWS    OF    THE    DAY. 

In  many  of  our  best  schools  five  to  ten  minutes  a  day  is 
given  to  running  over  the  columns  of  a  good  daily,  and  stating 
any  news  of  importance  to  the  school.  This  will  help  to 
broaden  the  views  of  children,  give  them  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  other  countries,  and  frequently  add 
to  the  interest  of  their  studies  in  Geography  and  History. 

CIVIL    GOVERNMENT. 

Twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each  day  may  be  profitably  spent 
by  the  larger  pupils  on  oral  lessons  in  the  Civil  Government  of 
their  State  and  of  the  United  Stat. 

GENERAL    LESSONS. 

On  Friday  of  each   weefc   a  half  hour  might  be  profitably 
spent  by  the  teacher  in  a  talk  on  some  general  topic,  as   Boi 
any,  Zoology,  Geology,  Astronomy,  etc.     This  will  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  pupils  to  take  up  these  Btudies  of  w  hich  the}  have 
had  these  passing  glimpses.     If  the  teacher  does  not  feel  emu 
petent  to  talk  on  these  subjects  Let   him  secure  racb  book 
the  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  "  Each  and  All."  etc.,  published  bj 
Lee  &  Shepherd,  Boston,  and  read  them  to  the  school     Talk-, 
on  general  topics,  such  as  li<>\\   Bteel,  glass,   paper,  etc, 
made,  the  description  ol    Large  cities  and  noted  objects,  talks 
about  the  lives  of  greal  men.  great  events  in  history,  eta     al] 
these  can  be  made  interesting  and  instructive 


BOOKS  ON  TEACHING. 


Every  live  teacher  should  have  a  few  books  on  methods  of 
teaching.  I  cannot  agree  with  some  persons  who  seem  to 
think  that  there  are  as  many  methods  of  teaching  as  there  are 
teachers.  True,  a  teacher's  individuality  will  enter  into  all 
his  work;  yet  every  teacher  will  teach,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
very  much  as  he  has  been  taught,  and  where  his  instruction 
has  been  of  an  inferior  kind,  the  sooner  he  can  shake  off  the 
methods  he  has  acquired,  the  better.  Educators  agree  in  the 
main  as  to  what  the  best  methods  are,  though  the  application 
of  these  may  vary  slightly  to  suit  the  individuality  of  the  per- 
son applying  them. 

Teachers  have  frequently  asked  me  to  recommend  some 
good  works  on  teaching;  so  I  will  name  a  few  here. 

"How  to  Teach,"  by  Kiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins,  is  a 
practical  work  on  methods.  It  gives  methods  of  teaching  all 
the  common  branches  in  every  grade,  including  object  lessons 
and  phonics.  "Talks  on  Teaching,"  by  Col.  Francis  W. 
1  'inker,  is  among  the  latest  works  on  this  subject.  The  work 
consists  of  notes  on  Col.  Parker's  lectures  lief.. re  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  1SS2,  as  reported  by  Miss  L.  E. 
Patridge.  It  has  been  quite  severely  criticised  by  seme  who 
seem  to  place  more  stress  on  diction  than  on  substance;  but  it 
i-  as  warmly  defended  by  others.  The  language  is  QOi  studied, 
but  to  the  point,  and  makes  up  in  pungency  what  it  lacks  in 
phraseology.  Every  teacher  should  read  it.  "Payne's  School 
Supervision"  is  good  on  organization  and  classification,  but 
is  chiefly  of  interest  to  superintendents  and  principals  of 
schools.     Primary  teachers  will  be  interested    in  "Sheldon's 
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Object  Lessons,"  "Calkins'  Object  Lessons,"  "Lessons  on 
Objects  in  a  Pestalozzian  School,"  "Mason's  Manual  of  Free 
Gymnastics,"  and  "Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature."  On  the 
subject  of  general  lessons,  teachers  will  find  "NordhofFs  Poli- 
tics for  the  Young,"  "Hopkins'  Manual  of  American  Ideas." 
and  "  Cowdery's  Moral  Lessons"  quite  BUggestive.  The 
"Quincy  Methods"  will  soon  be  published,  and  if  equal  t<> 
"  Talks  on  Teaching"  will  be  well  worth  the  reading.  Larger 
and  more  elaborate  works  on  teaching  are  Page's  ("The 
Teacher's  Blackstone"),  Wickersham's,  Baldwin's.  Holbrook's, 
and  Swett's.  Herbert  Spencer's  work  on  "Education"  i^ 
read  with  interest,  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  all  classes. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  have  some  special,  professional 
training  under  a  good  Normal  Instructor  before  he  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  educating  children:  and  if  he  cannot  get 
personal  instruction  from  able  teachers,  he  ought,  at  least,  to 
get  what  ho  can  from  books  on  methods.  I  long  for  the  time 
when  people  will  get  out  of  the  idea  that  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls  are  competent  to  teach  its  soon  its  they  have 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  text-books.  I  will  close 
this  topic  with  a  quotation  from  Thomas  Hunter.  I'll.  I>.. 
President  of  the  Normal  College,  of  New  York  City: 

"The  once  prevalent  idea  that  the  only  qualification 
necessary  for  a  school  teacher  is  mere  scholarship,  has  been 
very  nearly  abandoned  It  hits  taken  a  long  time  to  convince 
school  boards  that  teaching  is  a  trade,  a  profession,  like 
watchmaking,  navigation  or  medicine.  All  (he  learning  of 
Lord  Bacon  would  not  enable  a  man  to  make  a  watch  unless 

he  had  firs!  practiced  the  trade;  all  the  scient E  [saac  New 

ton  would  not  impart  the  power  to  navigate  a  ship  unless  the 
captain  had  previously  Learned  the  art  of  seamanship;  and  the 
learning  of  both  combined  would  not  enable  a  man  to  manage 
a  district  school  and  attain  the  objects  for  which  it  «;i- 
designed  without  a  careful  study  and  practice  of  the  principles 
of  teaching." 


THOUGHTS  ON  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  try  to  add  anything  new  to  the 
subject  of  Mental  Philosophy  nor  to  state  things  any  better 
than  already  stated  in  the  many  excellent  works  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  merely  to  say  a  few  words  here  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  teachers  info  this  line  of  study.  Excellent  feasts  have 
been  prepared  by  Haven,  Porter,  Reid,  Cousin,  Sully  and 
many  others;  but  the  younger  guests,  our  country  teachers, 
come  not  to  these  feasts  as  numerously  as  could  be  desired. 
If  a  word  here  will  beckon  more  to  this  study,  my  purpose  is 
accomplished. 

WHY    TEACHERS    SHOULD    STUDY    MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

When  Physiology  was  made  one  of  the  "common  branches 
and  a  law  passed  in  some  states  that  teachers  should  pass 
an  examination  in  this  branch,  it  was  argued  that,  iuas 
much  as  the  teacher  should  care  for  the  development  of  the 
body,  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  its  anatomy— its 
organs  and  their  several  functions — so  that  Ins  instructions 
might  not  be  empirical. 

With  reason  and  consist ency.  these  lawmakers  might  at 
the  same  time  have  included  Psychology  or  Mental  Philoso- 
phy  among  the  so-called  " common  branches."  If  Physiology 
is  necessary  to  the  teacher  in  order  to  intelligently  develop 
the  body,  much  more  then  is  Psychology  necessary  to  intelli- 
gently develop  the  mind  of  which  lie  knows  far  less.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Faculties  of  the  mind  is  necessary  for  the 
intelligent  application  of  methods  of  instruction.  No  meth- 
od- of  teaching  are  worthy  the  name  if  they  are  not  con 
si-tent   with    the    laws  of    mind  grow  t  h,  and   have   each    for  its 
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object  the  quickening  of  some  sense  or  development  of  some 
power. 

The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  and  those  of  the 
new  education  are  all  based  on  some  principle  or  law  of  mind- 
growth.  But  alas!  how  often  are  those  methods  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  empirical  application  of  the  Tyro,  and 
that  which  had  for  its  object  the  quickening  of  the  sense,  the 
training  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand  or  the  perceptive,  con- 
ceptive,  faculties  degenerated  to  mere  "pastime"  which  after 
awhile  becomes  insipid  to  the  child  itself  and  fails  to  afford 
it  even  amusement.  No  wonder  the  young  teacher's  methods 
do  not  always  receive  the  approval  of  patrons. 


WHAT    PORTION    OF    MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY    THE    TEACHER    SHOULD    BE 

FAMILIAR     WITH. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  young  teacher  should  take  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  this  subject,  going  into  such  discussions 
as  whether  things  are  subjective  or  objective,  whether  beauty 
if  in  one's  self  or  the  sunset,  whether  imagination  is  a  simple 
s>r  complex  faculty,  or  indeed  a  faculty  at  all,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
simply  get  a  knowledge  of  the  broader  divisions  of  the  powers 
and  laws  of  mind  on  which  all  scholars  are  agreed  and  the 
treatment  conducive  to  the  healthy  growth  of  each  faculty. 
For  this  purpose  Wntts  mi  the  Mind  is  an  excellent  little 
work,  also  Sully's  "Teachers'  Eandbook  of  Psychology"  and 
others  of  this.class.  The  former  is  published  \<\  A  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  the  latter  by  IX  Appleton  &  (V.  New  Fori 
and  Chicago.  Write  and  get  them,  or  some  others  "f  this 
class,  and  Lave  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 

On  the  next    page  is  given  a  "map"  of  the  human  mind, 
which  shows,  so  to  speak,  man}  "continents"  and  "islai 
and  ■•lakes''  and  "gulfs"  of  the  mind   that   teachers  .should 
he  as  familiar  with  as  tiny   an- with  those  of  tie    science  "f 
geography. 
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86  HOW    TO    TEACH    A    COUNTRY    SCHOOL. 

niNTS       ON       THE      PRACTICAL      APPLICATION      OF      THIS      STUDY      TO 

TEACHING. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions:  Which  studies  are  especially 
adapted  to  developing  the  memory?  Which  the  reasoning 
powers  ?  Which  the  observation  ?  What  are  the  benefits  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  and  how  develop  it?  What  work  in  your 
school  appeals  to  or  educates  the  sensibilities?  What  is  done 
to  develop  the  will?  Does  the  healthful  action  of  the  intellect 
depend  in  any  way  upon  the  condition  of  the  sensibilities;  and 
if  so,  on  what  subordinate  division  of  the  sensibilities,  and 
wherein?     Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

To  answer  these  questions  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  chart  of  the  human  mind  given  above 
well  committed,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  or  faculties, 
their  relation  and  inter-dependence. 

The  intelligent  primary  teacher  knows  that  she  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  memory  when  she  trains  the  observation. 
Good  observation  gives  clear-cut,  well-defined  impressions 
which  are  reproduced  by  memory  without  mist  or  doubt.  She 
knows  that  if  the  child's  perceptions  and  conceptions  be  clear 
and  well-defined,  so  will  be  also  his  reproductions  and  recog- 
nitions, and  vice  versa. 

She  knows  also  that  a  well-trained  ear  is  essential  to  an 
accurate  pronounciation.  The  intelligent  grammar  teacher 
appreciates  the  importance  of  frequenl  reviews,  knowing 
that,  while  attention  and  observation  form  the  basis  of  mem- 
ory, reproduction  is  an  essential  element,  whose  facility  de- 
[  hi  ids  on  repetition. 

No  intelligent  teacher  is  satisfied  with  impressing  mere 
facts  on  his  pupil's  mind  when  he  knows  that  good  judgment 
depends  on  close  generalizations,  and.  that  no  judgment  can 
como  from  isolated  factsi  The  mistake  here  referred  to  is 
sometimes  made  by  the  teacher  in  history  who  allows  or  com- 
pels  pupils  to  commit  unrelated  facts.  Some  teachers  try  to 
remedy  this  by  drawing  conclusions  themselves  fortheir  pupils, 
not   realizing   that   the   conclusion   itself  is  for  the  pupil  an 
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isolated  fact  until  he  is  acquainted  with  the  process  that  led  to 
that  deduction.  The  more  capable  teacher  who  understands 
the  related  processes  of  mind-development  knows  that  the 
power  of  generalization  that  deduced  the  conclusion  was  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  pupil  than  the  conclusion  itself.  I 
dwell  on  this  subject  at  length  because  I  have  found  teachers 
so  deficient  in  respect  to  generalizing  facts  for  themselves,  or  in 
leading  their  pupils  to  gel  comprehensive  views  of  subjects.  I 
would  gladly  indulge  myself  by  writing  a  few  more  pages  on 
this  subject,  but  I  forbear,  as  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  drag  in 
to  this  little  manual  an  essay  on  Psychology,  bul  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  importance  of  its  study.  The  teacher  who  pre 
tends  to  teach  without  a  knowledge  of  it  is  a  far  greater 
empiric  than  he  who  teaches  Hygiene  without  a  knowedge  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  body.  "Sully's  Teachers' 
Hand-Book  of  Psychology;1  "Watts  on  the  Mind,"  "Haven's 
Mental  Philosophy,"  or  some  like  works,  should  be  in  ever} 
teacher's  library. 


THE  TEACHER'S  PERSONAL 
INFLUENCE. 


The  personal  influence  of  a  teacher,  in  moulding  the  char 
acter  of  his  pupils,  is  the  most  important   element   in  their 
education.     Habits  of  thought   and  of  life   are   more   than 
knowledge,  and  the  habits  formed  during  school  life  may  be 
more  hurtful  than  helpful.     Every  strong  teacher  teaches  more 
self  than  text-book.     Is  he  in  the  habit  of  thinking  things  to 
the  bottom,  so  will  his  pupils  think;    is  ho  superficial,  so  will 
his  pupils  be,  and  they  will  probably  never  know  what  it  is  "to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  things."     As  Dr.  Broaduswell  says,  "Half 
knowledge  is  the  bane  of  teaching,  as  half  truths  are  the  curse 
of   some   pulpits    and   the  perilous  poison   in   many   books." 
Constitutional  tendencies,  of  course,  enter  into  all  these  things, 
but  the  teacher's  personal  influence  is  of  greater  importance 
than  is  usually  attached  to  it.     The  remark  of  an  American 
writer,  when   asked  by  his  friend  what  his  daughter   should 
study,  has  almost  become   proverbial  among  educators:    "It 
does  not  matter  so  much  what  your  daughter  studies,"  he  said, 
"asunder  whom  she  studies."     And  leading  educators  now 
are  looking  more  to  securing  good  teachers  than  good  text- 
books, feeling  assured  that  good  teachers  will   do  good  work 
with  any  or  no  text-book.     Not  what  is  done,  but  how  it   is 
done;  not  what  is  thought,  but  how  deeply  it  is  thought;  no! 
the  mere  acquisition  of   lumbering  facts,  but  "the  lire  which 
dissolves  all  facts;"  not  the  mere  learning  of  books,  but  tho 
building  of   characters;    not  the  teaching  of  morality  in  words 
l>\  rote,  but  the  living  of  it,  breathing  it,  exhaling  it,     is  the 

WOri  of  Hie  true  educator.      In  morals,  a  teacher  cannot  leach 

what  he  is  not.     It  he  talks  what  he  is  no!  it  were  beti  t  not 

said,  lor  his  life  talks  more  foreihh  and  is  sooner  believed  both 
by  children  and  adidts.     1  have  no  patience  with  people  who 
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speak  of  their  private  lives  as  a  thing  apart  from  their  voca- 
tions and  especially  in  the  case  of  school  teachers.  I  have 
known  of  a  few  cases  where  teachers  used  tobacco  in  the  school- 
room, making  the  floor  filthy  with  expectoration,  and  became 
intoxicated  outside  school  hours,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
pupils;  and  those  persons  tried  to  justify  themselves  in  this 
on  the  ground  that  they  always  talked  differently  to  their 
pupils  and  deplored  such  habits!  I  hope  there  are  no  such 
teachers  now.  I  have  also  known  of  a  case  where  the  parents 
tried  to  conceal  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  from  their  chil- 
dren lest  it  should  have  a  bad  influence  on  them,  while  the 
teacher  was  retained  to  finish  out  the  term.  Could  they  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  character 
touched  and  formed  the  character  of  their  children  every  day, 
they  might  have  realized  that  reputation  is  merely  heard  while 
character  is  felt.  Reputation  maybe  concealed  for  a  time, bat 
character,  like  the  atmosphere,  pervades  all  with  its  influence. 
Let  teachers  teach  by  precept  and  example,  that  there  is  do 
such  thing  as  seeming  what  one  is  not;  that  character  is  writ- 
ten so  plainly  that  every  one  must  read  it  and  form  an  opinion 
whether  he  will  or  not;  that  tho  curves  of  the  mouth,  the  lin- 
eaments of  the  face,  the  hearing-  the  whole  physiognomy  as 
well  as  the  speech  are  avenues  through  which  the  character 
is  constantly  exhaled;  in  short,  that  people  are  transparent,  BO 
to  speak,  and  appear  best  when  they  t  r\  to  appear  what  th>;/ 
are,  and  to  be  what  they  would  become. 

"  Be  what  thou  seemest,  live  thy  creed, 
I  [old  up  to  earth  the  torch  dh  ine; 
Be  what  then  prayesl  to  be  made, 
Le1  the  greal  Master's  Btepe  be  thine." 

The    elements   thai    make   up  a   successful    teacher    are   as 

numerous  as  the  elements  of  human  character;  but,  aside  from 

scholarship,  the    principal    one-,   are.  truth    to   Self,  devotion    to 

duty,  and   Love  of  pupils.     Ee  who  has  these  thr lements 

will  make  teaching  a  success  and  find  man)  pleasani  things  in 
his  work;  he  who  has  not  will  work  againsl  greal  odds  and 
find  in  his  work  more  "  hitters'"  than  "sweel 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VISIT    THE    PATRONS. 


In  the  school,  as  elsewhere,  love  is  a  power  for  good.  He 
who  has  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  pupils  is  fortunate.  All 
teachers  cannot  possess  this  in  the  same  degree,  but  they  can 
begei  a  large  and  abiding  sympathy  with  any  school  or  any 
community.  To  do  this,  visit  pupils'  homes  frequently.  '  Get 
acquainted  with  their  parents  and  gain  their  confidence. 
Become  familiar  with  the  home  influences  of  each  pupil,  his 
responsibilities,  amusements,  literature  and  aspirations.  Do 
this  with  a  view  to  doing  good,  and  soon  you  will  have  gained 
not  only  the  sympathy  of  parents,  but  the  affection  of  pupils. 
As  a  friend  writ.s  me:  "A  real  and  enthusiastic  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  immediate  and  lasting  good  of  pupils  wins  a  strong 
hold  in  a  district."  You  now  occupy  a  position  to  do  much 
good  in  directing  the  course  of  your  pupils'  lives. 

Xo  pupil's  home  should  be  too  lowly  for  you  to  enter  if 
your  presence  there  ennobles  it.  No  conversation  too  common 
or  trivial,  if  in  thought  and  expression  you  can  elevate  it.  He 
who  knows  the  home  life  of  pupils,  and  has  due  sympathy  with 
them,  is  in  the  besl  position  to  praise  or  censure,  to  reward  or 
punish.  Visit  the  homes  of  your  pupils  frequently  if  you  would 
be  jus!  to  them,  (lain  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  parents 
and  pupils,  and  your  requests  will  be  granted  and  your  wishes 
complied  with. 

DIRECT  THE  I  0UR8E  01    fOUB  PUPILS'   SOME   READING. 

.Much  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  suggesting  book-  to 

read.      The  teacher   who  tries  this  will  find  some   preparation 

3sary  before  he  can  judiciously  select  books  and  journals 

90 
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adapted  to  each  pupil's  age  and  temperament     But  when  a 
teacher  is  competent  in  this  respect  he  may  do  much  to  enhance 

the  amount  and  improve  the  character  of  reading  matter  in 
every  home  he  visits. 

Recommend  no  boo :<  or  journal  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
with,  and  when  you  recommend  one  give  the  address  and  price, 
if  possible,  in  writing.  In  this  way  your  advice  will  be  more 
likely  to  bear  fruit.  Get  pupils  imterested  in  books  so  thai 
they  will  want  them,  and  then  recommend  that  they  buy  these 
books  with  their  savings,  or  borrow  them.  "A  teacher  who 
can  induce  a  boy  to  save  money  to  buy  a  really  good  hook  has 
done  a  better  thing  by  him  than  if  she  had  presented  him 
with  a  dozen  books.*'  In  many  a  home  teachers  may  find 
books  on  the  shelves  unread  and  unt bought  of  by  their  pupils 

TAKE  PART  IN  PUPILS'  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  country  teacher  has  nothing  to  tear  from  aristocracy 
or  formality.  There  is  rarely  if  ever  a  home  amusement  or 
party  in  which  the  teacher  is  not   warranted  in  participating. 

If  he  is  acquainted  in  each  home,  as  lie  should  be,  there 
will  be  no  want  of  invitations  to  all  these  amusements.  The 
social  life  of  pupils  is  an  important  part,  especially  in  the 
country,  where  the  opportunities  for  social  culture  arc  few, 
and  the  teacher  shoidd  be  no  stranger  to  these  gatherii 
but  should  help  to  promote  them  in  character  and  keep  them 
within  bounds,  that  they  may  not   interfere  with  school  work. 

HAVE    GRADUATING    AND    CLOSING    I  SI 

As  the  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  pupils'  home 
life,  so  parents  should  \»-  likewise  familiar  with  the  pupils' 
school  life.     But   it  is  not  so  eas}  to  gel   pii'!  isil   the 

school    as    it    is   to   vi-it    pupils'    horn.        :i    will.        And    \  d    t  he 

frequenl   visitations  of  pupil-'  homi      will  do  much  to  secure 
school  visitation  by   parents.     Aside  from  this,  nothin 
so  much  to  bring  the  school  work  before  the  patn  idu 

ating  exercises.     Eere  thi    finished  product  of 
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work  is  shown  up  to  parents  to  good  advantage,  and  no  par- 
ent is  without  emotions  of  pride  and  pleasure  when  his  son 
or  daughter  acquits  himself  well  at  graduating  or  closing 
exercises.  Parents  will  come  to  these  exercises,  and  at  least 
once  a  year  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  school 
work,  put  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  an  educational  impulse 
is  given  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 

Every  school  should  be  pursuing  a  definite  course  of  study, 
arranged  or  adopted  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  when 
pupils  complete  the  course  and  pass  a  creditable  examination, 
they  should  receive  suitable  diplomas  from  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

If  there  be  no  graduates  the  closing  exercises  should  be 
of  a  literary  character  —  not  from  yellow-backed  dime  dia- 
logues, but  essays,  declamations,  music,  etc.,  in  all  of  which 
should  appear  the  results  of  study  and  culture.  In  connec 
tion  with  these,  in  summer  time  school  picnics  are  certainly 
to  be  encouraged.  There  are  not  likely  to  be,  in  the  count  r\ . 
too  many  occasions  for  social  enjoyment  of  an  elevating  char- 
acter. 

HAVE  A  CARE  FOR  PUPILS'  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  AND  MANNERS. 

Unwashed  faces  and  hands,  uncombed  hair  and  dirty 
clothing,  are  all.  subjects  for  the  teacher's  judicious  sugges 
tions  and  direction.  How  often  have  I  visited  schools  where 
these  things  were  too  pitiably  conspicuous  to  pass  unobserved! 
On  calling  the  teacher's  attention  to  the  matter,  lie  simply 
smiled  knowingly,  saying  he  had  "considerable  of  that  ele 
ment," — as  if  there  was  no  responsibility  whatever  resting  on 
him  !  But  what  have  you  done  to  improve  them  in  this 
respect?  Nothing,  alas,  nothing!  Such  a  teacher's  responsi- 
bility ends  with  hearing  the  lessons.     Cleanliness,  courtesy. 

manners,  morals,  character      he   has  no  text  book   in   scl 1  on 

these  subjects,  hence  no  responsibility  to  look  after  them. 
Pupils  will  differ  in  these  things  very  much  as  their  home 
training  differs;  but  it  is  not  for  the  teacher  to  look  askance 
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at  these  shortcomings,  "pass  them  by  on  the  other  Bide,"  and 
bewail  his  fate  because  some  of  his  pupils  are  thus.  Put  the 
question  manfully  to  yoursolf :  What  have  you  done  to  improve 
them  in  this  respect? 

CHARACTER    BUILDING. 

"Moral  teaching"  is  the  usual  heading  for  this  topic,  but 
because  it  is  suggestive  of  hackneyed  sermonizing —  a  kind  of 
talking  at  things — I  have  used  another  heading.  I  question 
whether  it  does  any  good  to  set  aside  five  or  ten  minutes  each 
day  to  talk  to  pupils  about  morals  and  extol  the  good  and 
decry  the  bad.  Far  better  would  it  bo  to  find  in  every  recita 
tion  an  outcropping  of  nobility  of  soul,  and  a  calling  attention 
to  every  elevating  thought,  and  a  turning  to  account  of  every 
fitting  occasion.  In  this  way  pupils  may  be  led  to  know,  to 
feel  and  to  emulate  what  is  good,  grand  and  noble,  and  to  de- 
spise what  is  low,  mean  and  wicked. 

In  order  to  emphasize  particular  virtues,  they  may  be  enu- 
merated as  truthfulness,  justice,  patriotism,  kindness,  honesty, 
love,  etc.,  and  examples  strongly  illustrating  the  power  and 
influence  and  grandeur  of  each  may  be  occasionally  cited. 
Anecdotes  of  great  and  good  men  may  be  related  in  such  a 
manner  and  in  such  connections  as  to  be  of  thrilling  interest 
to  children,  appealing  to  their  best  feelings  ami  leaving  deep 
and  lasting  impressions. 

Especially  should  teachers  emphasize  the  beneficent  infra 
ence  on  the  character  of  a  healthy  consciousness  of  duu  and 
responsibility,  and  the  degrading  and  dwarfing  influence  inev- 
itable when  they  are  continually  disregarded.  When  occasions 
arise,  the  mere  repeating  of  appropriate  quotations,  as  "There 
is  no  evil  which  we  cannot  face  or  fly  from  but  the  conscious 
ness  of  duty  disregarded,"  will  do  much  to  implant  Bentiments 
and  thoughts  that  will  become  life  governing  principles. 

Pupils  should  be  made  to  fii  i  that  thej  (jroiv  in  character 
as  they  grow  in  bod)  that  selfishness  and  low  aims  dwarf 
and  degrade  inevitably,  that  evil  thought    as  well  as  evil  d< 
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stunt  the  character  as  sickness  and  disease  do  the  body.  They 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  transparent  as  glass,  so 
to  speak,  that  their  character  is  felt  by  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  and  that  every  thought  entertained  as  well  as 
every  deed  done,  contributes  to  make  this  character  weak  or 
strong,  hateful  or  amiable,  black  and  repulsive  or  radiant  and 
beautiful.  But  we  may  repeat  here  what  was  said  under  "  The 
Teacher's  Personal  Influence,"  that  it  is  useless  for  the  teacher 
to  talk  at  these  things  if  he  does  not  feel  them  and  live  them; 
and  after  all  that  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of  moral  teach- 
ing, I  will  give  more  for  the  silent  influence  of  one  strong, 
noble,  self  sacrificing  life  than  for  all  the  so-called  moral  in- 
structions that  words  can  convey. 

LEAD  PUPILS  INTO  CORRECT  HABITS  OF  STUDY  AND  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  methodical  teacher  will  recognize  two  objects  in  nearly 
all  the  work  of  our  schools — the  development  of  the  child's 
powers  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Both  of  these  ob- 
jects ought  to  bo  secured  by  the  same  effort  ;  in  fact,  one 
should  follow  from  the  other.  But  unfortunately  the  methods 
of  study  and  habits  of  thought  in  vogue  with  many,  often  tend 
to  defeat  one  object  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  other.  The 
healthful  growth  of  mind  and  the  development  of  the  faculties 
come  as  a  consequence  of  study  and  mental  exercise  only  when 
such  study  is  proper  and  judicious.  All  kinds  of  labor  and 
physical  exercise  do  not  tend  to  develop  muscle  and  make  more 
perfect  physiques.  Much  of  the  physical  labor  tends  in  the 
opposite  .direction.  The  work  in  such  cases  may  be  done  effi- 
ciently, and  the  result  desired  maybe  accomplished  for  the 
employer;  bui  physical  wreck  maj  ensue  to  the  individual. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  in 
the  accomplishment  of  physical  work  the  knowledge  may  be 
attained  sufficiently  thorough,  and  quick  enough  to  suit  the 
ambitious  teacher  and  student;  hut  mental  stultification  may 
ensue  to  the  individual.  This  point  cannot  be  sufficiently  im 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  young  teachers.     Individual  growth 
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is  not  made  prominent  enough  in  their  school  work.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  powers  is  not  held  up  enough  as  the 
principal  end  to  be  attained  in  each  and  every  exercise.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  principal  aim  is  to  get  the  lesson;  and 
in  many  cases  it  matters  not  hoiv  pupils  get  it  so  that  it  is  got- 
ten. But  little  attention  is  given  to  the  methods  pursued  or 
to  the  habits  of  thought  that  are  being  daily  formed,  or  to  the 
effect  of  that  kind  of  work  on  the  mental  faculties  themselves. 
If  the  pupil  plods  through  the  lesson  and  stamps  it  upon  his 
mind,  so  as  to  reproduce  it  quite  accurately,  that  suffices. 

Did  the  methods  pursued  tend  to  form  good  habits  of  in- 
vestigation ?  Were  the  pupil's  own  thoughts  aroused  ?  Was 
originality  stimulated?  Was  mental  action  quickened?  In 
short,  was  the  tendency  of  the  method  and  manner  toward  se- 
curing bright,  quick,  wide-awake,  active,  vigorous  minds,  or 
slow,  dull,  moping,  plodding,  machine-like  book  suckers?  If 
teachers  would  ask  themselves  those  questions  oftener,  on  the 
work  of  each  pupil,  it  would  tend  to  correct  many  evils  that 
now  exist. 

Habits  of  thought,  habits  of  action,  habits  of  life,  arising 
from  the  manner  and  method  of  doing,  are  of  more  importance 
than  knowledge,  and  the  habits  formed  in  school  life  may  ren- 
der knowledge  useless  and  even  harmful. 

In  another  volume*  we  have  tried  to  show  teachers  h<>w  to 
lead  pupils  into  correct  habits  of  study,  and  how  to  build  up 
character  by  special,  systematic,  daily  recitations.  We  cannot 
go  into  the  subject  in  detail  here,  hut  we  desire  t"  emphasize 
the  importance  of  more  subjective  work— more  attention  t<>  the 
effect  of  work  on  the  pupil's  powers,  and  less  to  tin'  acquisi 
tion  of  facts. 

Let  the  development  of  the  powers  be  held  up  constantly 
as  the  end  to  be  attained,  not  the  solution  <>f  (In-  problem  nor 
the  correct  and  thorough  recitation  of  the  day's  Lesson.  Lei 
the  question  be  more   frequent  1)  asked,  or  the  fact    in  some 


♦  How  to  Study:  A  Book  tor  Self-Improvemenl  in  school  and  Home,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  M.  Welch,  417  Dearborn  Btreet,  <  ililca 
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way  elicited,  as  to  whether  new  thought  was  quickened ; 
whether  analogous  cases  occur  and  are  clearly  understood  ; 
whether  the  various  ramifications  of  thought  that  cluster  about 
each  new  idea  have  been  followed  out  until  all  is  familiar 
ground,  until  the  fact  has  taken  its  place  and  become  a  well- 
known  star  in  the  pupil's  familiar  sky,  and  the  new  mental 
data  has  all  been  reworked  into  his  own  peculiar  piece  of 
cloth. 

In  the  healthfully  developed  mind  are  found  no  loose 
pieces  of  useless  lumber  ;  all  have  been  worked  and  fitted  to 
the  subject  to  which  they  relate.  The  memory  has  no  effort 
to  recall.  Pull  up  one  piece  and  the  whole  subject  to  which 
it  is  fitted  comes  with  it.  In  the  absence  of  this  useless  lum- 
ber of  undigested  facts,  the  mind  is  free  to  act  quickly  and 
vigorously.  Give  it  a  new  fact,  or  new  mental  data,  and  its 
first  act,  born  of  its  mental  habit,  is  to  tear  it  to  shreds,  and 
weave  the  shreds  into  a  new  fabric  entirely  its  own. 

Such  a  mind  knows  what  it  knows  and  what  it  does  not 
know.  There  is  in  it  but  little  of  the  vague,  and  even  that  lit- 
tle is  kept  away  from  the  certain,  assigned  by  thought  and 
word  to  the  chamber  of  uncertainties  from  which  the  word 
never  brings  it  forth  without  the  preface  of  a  "  guess,"  or 
"suppose,"  or  "should  think,"  or  "was  *old,"  etc.,  thus  label- 
ing it  with  a  mark  to  distinguish  it  from  that  knowledge  that 
has  passed  through  the  crucible,  and  become  a  part  of  the 
mind's  coined  gold. 

If  the  purpose  or  master  motive  in  each  recitation  be  to 
develop  powers,  and  not  commit,  stamp  or  impress  facts,  that 
ultimate  end  will  give  color  to  the  method  of  the  recitation,  to 
the  amount  assigned,  to  the  discussions,  to  the  supplementary 
work  done,  and  to  all  the  school  work. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    METHODS    OF    STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  such  work  would  be  : 
First — To  train  pupils  in  correct  habits  of  studying  each 
branch;  to  inculcate  method  and  system;  to  lead  them  to  such 
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habits  of  study  and  thought  as  will  conduce  to  the  healthful 
growth  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  make  bright, 
active  and  interested  pupils,  where  now  are  dull,  plodding  and 
indifferent  ones;  to  lead  them  to  study  with  interest  and  avid 
ity  for  growth,  regardless  of  "amount  gone  over"  or  of  "  whal 
books  studied;"  to  lead  them  to  form  habits  of  lift1  that  will 
go  with  them  beyond  the  school-room,  and  guide  and  control 
them  in  each  day's  work,  and  encourage  and  nerve  them  in 
fighting  each  battle  and  solving  each  problem  that  every  day 
is  sure  to  bring  to  earnest  and  thoughtful  students,  especially 
to  those  with  a  healthful  sense  of  responsibility. 

Second — To  give  special  attention  to  Character  Building. 

The  teacher  is  led  to  carefully  observe  and  methodically 
examine  pupils  in  the  elements  of  character — such  as  truthful- 
ness, honesty,  chastity,  generosity,  unselfishness,  brotherly 
love,  patriotism,  valor,  nobility,  etc.;  to  note  those  whose  lives 
are  rank  with  the  goitres  of  selfishness  and  the  black  weeds  of 
impurity  and  meanness;  to  lead  the  pupils  themselves  to  a 
realization  of  their  defects  and  weaknesses  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  virtues  they  possess  or  may  attain,  and  to  instinct  and 
drill  them,  through  the  inspiration  of  noble  thoughts  and  tin- 
emulation  of  noble  persons,  to  become,  day  by  day,  purer, 
stronger,  nobler  boys  and  girls. 

Third — Teachers  can  easily  form  one  class  of  the  Third, 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader  pupils,  in  each  school,  for  recitation 
and  drill  in  this  work  each  day.     The  book  itself  (referred  to 
page  83)  would  form  the  basis  of  the  wort  for  discussion;  bul 
selections  from  other  authors,  relating  to  the  subject  under 
cussion,  may  be  brought  in,  anecdotes  of  noble  historical  char 
actors  told  or  read,  and  assigned  essays  on  each  Bubjeol  dis- 
cussed, may  bo  read  by  the  pupils  themselve 

A    FEW    SUGGESTIONS    ON    CONDUCTING    <  I  i.s     Mow     m    81 

First-  Pupils  read  a  section,  each  reading  one  paragraph, 
all  the  class  having  books  open. 

Sic, nd    All  pupils  close  boo)  pi  one  who  reads  the 
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first  paragraph,  and  then  some  pupil  in  the  class  is  called  on 
to  give  the  subject  of  the  paragraph  just  read.  This  exercise 
is  continued  over  each  paragraph  of  the  lesson. 

Third — Some  pupil  of  the  class  gives  the  substance  of  the 
whole  lesson  in  his  own  language. 

Fourth — Teacher  and  pupils  ask  questions  on  points  in  the 
lesson  and  freely  discuss  topics  suggested  by  it. 

Fifth — The  teacher  assigns  the  lesson  to  some  pupil  to 
write  up  the  substance  of  it  in  his  own  language  and  enlarge 
upon  it,  his  essay  to  be  read  before  the  class  at  the  close  of  the 
next  day's  recitation. 

Sixth — One  or  more  pupils  are  assigned  the  work  of  bring- 
ing in  selections  from  different  authors,  bearing  on  the  topic  of 
the  lesson,  and  read  them  before  the  class  after  the  essay  is 
read. 

The  order  of  work  is  followed  in  each  lesson  with  such 
variations  or  modifications  as  each  teacher's  tact  may  devise? 
The  aim  should  be  to  make  each  recitation  pleasant  and  the 
discussion  free  and  enjoyable.  The  original  essay  on  former 
lesson  and  the  general  supplementary  reading  come  at  close  of 
each  lesson. 

SPECIAL    RECITATIONS    IN    CHARACTER    BUILDING  AND  HOW  TO  STUDY. 

The  true  end  of  education  is  to  develop  the  child  physic- 
ally, mentally  and  morally,  and  the  common  branches  being 
used  as  a  means  to  that  end,  we  naturally  ask  the  question, 
Do  the  common  branches  afford  sufficient  variety  to  properly 
develop  all  the  powers  of  the  child?  Arithmetic  will  afford 
good  exercise  for  the  reasoning  powers;  language  for  the 
power  of  expression;  history  for  the  memory;  applied  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  for  physical  development.  There  remains 
yet  the  training  of  the  perceptive  powers — the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Assuming  this  to  be  properly  done,  we  now  have  a  strong, 
healthy  body,  keen,  quick  reasoning  powers,  a  retentive  mem- 
ory, good  powers  of  expression,  and  perceptive  powers — eyes 
and  ears  that  see  and  hear  quickly   and  accurately.     Are  we 
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done  with  our  work  now  as  educators  ?  Far  from  it.  Granted 
that  all  that  work  is  done  well,  there  yet  remains  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  child's  nature  to  be  developed,  and  if  it  be 
not  done,  all  the  rest  is  failure  or  worse. 

I  see  in  mind  a  boy  as  he  first  enters  school.  All  his  pow- 
ers are  yet  untrained  and  undeveloped.  As  I  look  within  1  see 
plantlets  of  selfishness,  impurity  and  meanness.  As  the  work 
of  the  school  goes  on,  and  the  other  powers  become  trained  and 
developed,  these  plantlets  grow  from  day  to  day  and  week  to 
week.  I  see  that  boy  graduate  from  the  country  school. 
Much  has  been  done  for  all  the  powers  of  reason,  memory,  etc.; 
but  these  plantlets  have  grown  to  vigorous  plants  and  already 
threaten  to  choke  out  the  flowers  of  the  child*-  better  nature. 
After  a  few  years  I  see  him  graduate  from  the  high  school, 
and  when  the  powers  of  reason,  memory  and  Language  have 
been  properly  developed,  I  see  now  rank  weeds  of  selfishness 
and  egotism  that  bid  fair  to  sap  up  all  his  better  nature.  I 
see  the  poisonous  weed  of  impurity  and  meanness  with  its 
black  foliage  excluding  the  rays  of  God's  sunshine  from  the 
little  drooping  plantlets  of  virtue  and  love  beneath.  The  boy 
is  bright,  keen,  quick,  able;  but  O  how  unreliable,  how  unlo\ 
able! 

And  have  /  been  his  teacher,  the  custodian  of  his  moral 
education  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  da\  ?     Have  1  been  work 
ing  on  all  his  other   powers  so  diligently   and  blind  ("these 
noxious  weeds  that  were  sapping  up  this  child's  better  nature, 
until  now  he  stands  before  me  well  e(|iiippi'd  in  all  those  other 
powers,  but   hopelessly  crippled    in  virtue,  manliness,  valor, 
generosity,  truthfulness  and  integrity?     Have  I  been  sharpen 
ing  all  his  bread  and  butter  powers  and  neglecting  the  real 
man?     And  am  I  a  party  to  tlii-   resuli     this  crippled  Bpeci 
men?     I  surehj  am. 

Hereafter  I  will  have  a    regular    recitation  each   day    in 

Chai;\<  hi;   Hi  U  DING,  and  the  development  of  a  noble  maul I 

and  womanhood  will   receive  a-  much  attention  in m)  school 

as  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography, 
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Build  up  true  men  and  women.  Build  up  their  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Build  up  courage,  nobility,  honor,  virtue, 
integrity,  honesty.  Build  up  valor,  patriotism,  unselfishness, 
brotherly  love.  Develop  that  part  of  pupils  that  we  respect, 
love,  trust  and  honor. 

It  is  not  the  reasoning  power,  not  the  retentive  memory, 
not  the  linguistic  power,  not  the  power  to  make  money,  or 
manufacture  articles,  or  keep  books,  or  sell  goods,  or  make  a 
speech.  All  these  things  we  prize  as  valuable  acquisitions; 
but  we  value  them  as  we  value  money,  machinery  or  power. 
They  are  the  various  tools  of  the  various  men,  and  they  are  as 
indispensable  to  them  as  are  the  mechanic's  tools  to  him.  We 
respect  no  man  for  their  possession,  nor  condemn  him  for  their 
absence.  All  these  things  have  their  price;  but  the  moral  ele- 
ment and  the  affections,  which  constitute  the  real  man,  are 
priceless,  invaluable  and  incomparable.  Where  these  do  not 
exist,  what  counts  it  that  a  man  is  shrewd,  smooth,  clever  or 
rich  ?  Dwarf  the  moral  clement  and  the  affections,  and  your 
man  may  have  all  the  learning  of  the  books  and  be  a  villain  still. 

If  any  man  must  choose  between  the  two  equipments  for 
his  child,  he  would  say,  "If  there  must  be  a  limitation  let  it 
not  be  on  his  morals  or  his  affections.  Give  me  a  noble,  gen- 
erous, true  manhood  first,  though  you  limit  his  learning,  his 
power  and  his  purse. 

But  no  such  limitation  is  called  for.  Give  to  each  child 
bis  rightful  inheritance— a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  a 
heart  so  full  of  love  for  humanity  that  it  goes  out  in  sympat In- 
to those  in  sorrow,  and  harbors  no  wrong  to  any  man;  a  pur 
pose  in  life  pure  and  Lofty;  a  staunch  integrity  and  liberal 
honesty    that    concedes    to   others    all    doubtful    grounds,    and 

rngs  them  not  even  in  thought;  a  sweet  independence  and 
■  rtbilitj  of  spirit,  thai  responds  not  to  calumny,  scorns  com- 
promise, apology  and  explanation,  in  matters  where  his  life  is 
a  -ullicient  answer  give  him  all  these  attributes  of  mind  and 
soul  thai  make  man  a  demigod,  the  contemplation  of  which  in 
their  fullness  and  perfection  WOUld  make  our  knees  bend. 
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Give  us  in  practical  life  that  independent  manhood  and 
womanhood  that  is  imtrammeled  by  worldly  circumstam  ■  is, 
subordinate  to  no  conditions  of  caste,  and  subservient  to 
neither  wealth  ncr  pcwer,  and  we  shall  kn^w  what  our  beloved 
Emerson  desired  when  he  gave  expression  to  this  sentiment 
which  ought  to  bo  engraven  upon  the  lintels  of  every  school- 
room door:  "I  like  that  every  chair  should  be  a  throne  and 
hold  a  King." 


GOVERNMENT. 


IMPORTANT    ELEMENTS. 

If  a  teacher  find  difficulty  in  governing  his  school,  his  first 
step  should  be  to  find  the  cause  of  this  difficulty.  To  do  this 
he  should  know  the  elements  of  school  government,  note 
which  of  these  elements  is  wanting,  and  seek  to  supply  them. 
For  our  purpose  we  mention  the  following: 

1.  Personal  qualities  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Prevention. 

3.  Correction. 

Many  other  elements  might  be  enumerated,  but  we  must 
not  elaborate.  Personal  qualities  have  much  to  do  with  the 
teacher's  success  in  governing  a  school.  These  qualities  are 
so  many  in  number  that  it  is  useless  to  mention  them  with  a 
hope  of  leading  teachers  to  cultivate  all.  They  form  an 
inexhaustible  resource  for  discussions  in  school  journals  and 
teachers'  associations,  such  as:  Be  dignified;  respect  your 
pupils;  practice  patience;  never  get  angry;  be  alive,  enthusi- 
astic, earnest;  love  your  pupils;  be  neat  in  dress,  choice  in 
speech,  never  use  slang  or  vulgar  expressions;  be  punctual, 
be  thorough,  be  firm,  be  just,  be  generous,  be  kind,  and  so  on 
through  a  large  category,  comprising  all  the  virtues  and  ac- 
complishments which  mortals  may  inherit  or  acquire.  All 
this  advice  is  good  enough,  but  teachers  know  all  these  things, 
and  would  like  to  be  embodiments  of  them  under  all  circum- 
stances. Bui  will  somebody  tell  me  how  to  acquire  the 
strength  and  the  light  to  (><•  and  to  (to  all  these  things? 
('.•in  we  not  select  a  few  governing  principles  in  the  practice  of 
which  all  these  things  will  fall  in  line?  Under  this  heading, 
which  admits  of  so  many  suggestions,  I  limit  myself  to  these: 

102 
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1.  Be  competent  in  what  you  profess  to  teach.  No  per- 
son ever  forfeited  respect  by  saying  he  knows  not,  but  always 
by  iiretending  to  know  what  he  knows  not.  The  teacher  who 
stands  on  what  he  knoics  and  professes  his  ignorance  of  what 
he  knows  not,  stands  on  bed-rock  and  commands  respect  so  far 
as  educational  qualifications  go,  if  he  is  competent  in  what  he 
professes  to  teach. 

2.  Treat  your  pupils  with  dignified  courtesy,  always  ap- 
pealing (but  not  saying  you  do)  to  their  honor,  their  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Treat  them  as  if  they  were  noble  and  you 
cause  them  to  become  so.  Appeal  to  the  highest  feelings 
and  you  develop  them.  And  remember,  those  feeling*  which 
you  awaken  in  your  pupils  ivill  your  pupils  unconsciously  ac- 
credit to  you.  Treat  a  mean  boy  meanly  and  you  appeal  to 
his  meaner  qualities,  and  under  their  influence  ho  attributes 
to  his  teacher  these  qualities  which  his  teacher's  treatment 
awakened.  Appeal  to  his  nobler  qualities  and  you  awaken  in 
him  a  feeling  of  self  respect  and  dignity  of  which  he  was  not 
conscious;  and  these  very  qualities  ho  at  once  accredits  to  his 
teacher. 

3.  Accustom  your  thought  to  go  considerably  in  advance 
of  your  words  or  your  actions  on  all  occasions,  and  much  more 
so  if  provoked  or  disturbed.  If  every  thought  musi  pass 
tii nster  before  being  enacted,  many  a  one  will  be  tabled  in  the 
Senate  chamber  of  the  mind,  and  many  hurtful  words  and 
harmful  actions  will  be  forestalled. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that   the  lir-t  of   these  few  item-  of 

personal  qualities  is  a  sound  and  spotless  character.  This  is 
presupposed  in  the  fact  of  holding  a  teacher's  certificate. 

I'KKVKNTION,      the     Second     element      of     school     g<  ,\  c  •nilliel  it 

mentioned,  depends  largely  on  the  teacher'-  system  and  atten 

tion  to  details.      The  teacher's  jihni  of   organization  and  work 

should  cover  every  detail,  and  when  carried  oui  systematically 
should  preclude  the  somes  of  disorder.  Confusion  in  going 
to  ami  from  classes,  rattling  slates,  annoying  the  teacher  bj 
questions  while  he  is  hearing  classes,  going  out    too   often, 
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tardiness,  whispering,  playing  in  school,  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, insufficient  provision  for  pupils  in  the  way  of  books, 
pens,  pencils,  paper,  etc.,  are  a  few  of  the  sources  of  annoyance 
which  a  plan  of  organization  may  lessen.  Every  teacher  of 
tact  will  have  some  provisions  in  his  plan  that  will  aim  to  fore- 
stall disorder  from  each  of  these  sources,  and  these  pro- 
visions may  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  his  tact.  I  give  but 
a  few  illustrations.  A  class  in  reading  is  called  without 
notice.  Those  who  have  books  at  hand  "grab  them  and 
start,"  some  seated  "near  the  wall"  must  squeeze  past  their 
seat-mate,  and  others  must  shuffle  through  their  desks  to  find 
their  readers  and  then  bring  up  the  rear. 

A  plan  precludes  this,  first,  by  having  a  program  of  study 
and  recitation  by  which  all  pupils  would  know  when  and  how 
long  to  prepare  each  lesson  and  when  to  be  ready  to  recite  it; 
second,  by  training  them  to  follow  certain  signals  as  "ready," 
"turn,"  "  rise,"  "  pass."  For  this  purpose  some  use  call  bells. 
Others  do  better,  I  think,  by  simply  a  motion  of  the  hand.  In 
a  low  voice  the  teacher  says,  "Class  A,  ready."  After  waiting 
three  or  four  seconds,  one  motion  of  the  hand  is  given  to  turn, 
another  to  rise,  and  a  third  to  pass.  This  is  done  quietly,  with- 
out the  noise  of  a  call  bell,  and  the  teacher  has  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  his  quiet  signals. 

Again,  a  plan  may  lessen  the  noise  from  slates  by  seeing 
to  it  that  all  frames  are  covered;  also  in  "slate  exercises"  when 
pupils  are  drilled  in  the  quiet  handling  of  slates  much  may  be 
done  to  lessen  this  source  of  annoyance. 

In  asking  questions,  pupils  may  be  trained  to  never  bother 
the  teacher  by  speaking  aloud  or  snapping  the  fingers,  but 
simply  to  lift  tho  hand  and  secure  the  teacher's  permission 
when  he  is  not  engaged.  Some  teachers  permit  no  questions 
to  be  asked  during  a  recitation. 

Whispering  and  playing  during  school  hours  may  be  less- 
ened by  a  plan  already  mentioned—  a  study  program.  This 
program  indicates  to  the  pupil  what  lesson  he  should  be 
studying  at  any  given  time  in  the  day,  and  shows  how  few 
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minutes  he  has  to  prepare  each  lesson.  With  younger  pupils 
a  similar  preventive  may  bo  found  in  providing  plenty  of  "busy 
work,"  such  as  number  work  on  slates,  map-drawing,  paper- 
folding,  etc.     (Seo  suggestions  under  "Busy  Work.") 

A  PLAN  IN  CLOSING  SCHOOL  EACH  DAY  PRECLUDES  DISORDER. 

The  necessary  friction  of  the  day  may  have  made  some 
pupils  restive,  nervous  and  ill-humored.  In  this  state  of  mind 
the  teacher  concludes  the  last  recitation  and  says  "school  is 
dismissed."  The  boys  leap  for  their  hats,  the  girls  for  their 
bonnets,  and  the  law  of  muscle  reigns  supreme.  Had  tho 
teacher  apian  in  closing,  tilings  might  be  different  At  five  or 
six  minutes  to  four  tho  last  class  is  dismissed,  quiel  is  secured, 
some  beautiful  memory  gems  are  recited  by  the  school,  per 
haps  a  song  is  sung;  certain  pupils  (one  from  each  row  of 
desks)  go  to  tho  wardrobe  and  bring  hats,  bonnets,  lunch  pails, 
etc.  The  pupils  put  on  these  wraps  at  their  seats,  and  at  a 
signal  from  the  teacher  each  row  rises  and  tiles  out  quietly  and 
orderly,  in  better  spirits  from  singing,  and  with  higher  thoughts 
from  reciting  memory  gems.  This  list  of  plans,  whereby  «lis 
order  is  prevented,  may  be  extended  at  will  by  the  skillful 
teacher.  I  offer  here  but  a  feu-  suggestions,  none  of  which  is 
better  than  the  average  country  teacher  may  devise  if  lie  will 

CORRECTION  IS  THE  THIRD  AND  LAST  1  M  Ml  NT  0]    GOVEBNMEM 
THAT  is  HERB  CONSIDERED 
The   teacher  who   is   proficient    in   the  other  two  elements 
mentioned  will  not  often  have  occasion  to  resort  to  this. 

Of  correction  we  ma\  mention  two  forms:  \\\  restricting 
privileges  and  by  positive  punishment  Of  these  the  former 
is  bv  far  the  best,  when  sufficient:   the  latter  should  be  a  laal 

* 

resort.     Tim  former  should  l>e  taught  pupils  as  a  life  govern 
ing  principle.     Make  the  pupil  feel  from  the  start  thai   h< 

to  have  all   the  rights   and   privileges   t  lint   In'  can  ask    without 

interfering  with  those  of  others,  provided  only  thai  be  will  use 

and  not  abuse  them.       Winn  an  infraction  of   the  law-  of  good 
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government  occurs,  show  the  wrong-doer  that  his  privileges 
are  necessarily  curtailed  at  his  own  instance,  and  make  him 
feel  it;  and  show  him  further  that  all  may  be  regained  if  he 
gives  promise  of  strength  and  judgment  to  use  the  privileges 
he  has  lost.  To  illustrate:  two  pupils  like  to  sit  together,  but 
they  do  not  control  themselves  from  whispering,  etc.  The 
privilege  of  sitting  together  must  be  suspended  for  a  time 
because  it  has  been  abused,  and  the  teacher,  after  impressing 
this  fact,  separates  them.  The  privilege  of  leaving  the  room 
at  will  may  have  been  granted  to  the  advanced  classes.  If 
some  of  them  abuse  it,  they  are  at  once  deprived  of  this  privi- 
lege, and  they  are  made  to  feel  the  reason  for  this  deprivation. 
Pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  that  a  deprivation  of  privileges  is 
not  at  the  mere  whim  or  ipse  dixit  of  the  teacher,  but  a  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  consequence  of  their  own  weaknesses,  and 
they  should  gradually  be  led  to  feel  that  this  principle  does 
govern  them  through  life. 

If  punishment  must  be  resorted  to,  it  should  be  given 
privately.  There  are  occasions  where  a  public  apology  is  due 
from  the  pupil,  when  making  such  an  apology  is  neither  un- 
manly nor  debasing.  But  aside  from  this  there  should  be  no 
punishment  before  the  school  "to  break  his  will,"  "to  humiliate 
his  pride,"  or  "to  make  an  example,"  etc.  As  for  "whipping" 
and  "flogging,"  let  those  resort  to  it  who  must.  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  in  the  school-room  or  out  of  it.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  never  necessary.  I  do  not  say  I  could  get  along  with- 
out it  where  some  have  resorted  to  it.  I  only  say  I  have  never 
yet  been  compelled  to  resort  to  it,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever 
shall  be.  To  me  it  is  barbarous,  brutal  and  debasing.  It 
seems  to  me  degrading  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  To  pound 
a  child  on  the  outside  in  order  to  reach  his  reason,  his  will,  or 
ln's  affections,  seems  to  me  not  only  cowardly  but  absurd;  and 
my  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  mode  of  punish 
in. 'lit  is  effectual  in  proportion  as  the  child  is  cowardly  and 
dreads  bodily  pain  more  than  self  degradation.  Let  this 
he  regarded  as  a  stricture  on  those  who  resort  to  this  mode  ol 
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punishment.  I  know  that  class  is  in  the  majority,  and  com- 
prise many  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  country,  against 
whom  I  have  no  desire  to  set  up  my  opinion  and  pronounce 
judgment.  I  only  give  "the  faith  that  is  in  me."  I  believe 
that  the  number  of  those  children  who  "are  of  so  low  an  order" 
that  an  ennobling  form  of  discipline  "will  not  reach  them,"  i^ 
much  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  unnec- 
essarily subjected  to  this  debasing  form  of  punishment  in  our 
schools. 

When  Napoleon  banished  flogging  from  the  army,  tin-  wise- 
acres were  anxious  to  know  how  he  would  treat  a  company 
that  had  deserted  in  Italy.  Riding  up  to  them  where  tiny 
had  been  ordered  to  await  their  punishment,  Napoleon,  know- 
ing how  to  aim  words  as  well  as  bullets,  merely  said:  "Chief 
of  the  staff,  cause  to  be  inscribed  upon  their  standards  'Tiny 
are  no  longer  of  the  army  of  Italy.'  "  Tin's  was  no  pounding 
on  the  outside,  but,  like  an  electric  shock,  it  went,  not  onhj 
through  that  company,  but  through  the  whole  army,  and  the 
"weak-kneed"  company  that  a  flogging  might  have  debased 
to  incorrigible  cowards  became  from  that  day  the  braves!  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  Can  we  bunglers  of  human  minds,  human 
wills  and  human  hearts  not  learn  a  lesson  from  this  and  many 
similar  incidents?  Is  it  not  probable  that  there  are  ways  by 
which  the  citadel  of  heart  and  mind  may  be  reached  without 
first  battering  upon  the  outer  walls  with  a  view  to  frightening 
the  inmates  into  disgraceful  surrender'.-'  Is  it  not  BOme  fault 
of  ours  thai  we  have  not  discovered  more  keys  on  the  keyboard 
of  this  wonderful  human  instrument?  I  do  not  presume  t. 
.answer  these  questions.  I  only  suggest  what  Borne  maj  con- 
cede to  beat  least  p08Sibilitiea     to  me  the)   are  more  than  that. 
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